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Wise people take i a cup of hot BOVRIL immediately 
they are threatened with a cold or chill. 


| It's the old story—BOVRIL is the “ounce of 
1 _ Prevention.” | 
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THs is a picture: of OGDEN’ S Principal Factory in 
a - Liverpool, England. It covers five acres of ground, # 
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ic Tobacco Factory 
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SCOTTY SCORED. 


una Englishman was at 0 mostly compored 
cf Stame, td howe mae several semis 
asi em m 
hase of his companions. Hethocume angry and 
a to me that it would take a 
temen.” 


the heads of you Sco! 
one of them, “ but the gimlet has need 
thae jokes.” 


ae=0tehe=—— 


Wirs: “Do you know I have a very little mouth? 
In the glass it doesn’t look large enough to hold my 


Hasband (testily) : “It doesn’t.” 
30 


maw is known by his works,” declared the 
talker, who was addressing a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 

“Yours must be a gas works,” shouted a rude, un- 
cultured person who occupied a back seat. 


*, —c03ef{oo—— 
CAN YOU DO IT? 


Bossy came home one day covered with dirt and 
bruises, and trundling a broken bicycle. 
*  “ What on earth have tla doing, my child?” 
mo’ 


exclaimed his terrified 7 
“T ran over a big and fell,” explained Bobby. 
and pass him on the other side 


“ Couldn't Jou see 
of the road P 

“Yes, I saw him and was turning out ; but when I got 
within about ten feet of him I shut my eyes, and before 
I got ‘em open Td run into him.” 

P “ — goodness’ sake, what did you shut your eyes 
‘or 

“Couldn't help it. Had to sneeze. If you think you 
can your eyes open when the sneeze comes, you Just 
try it some day. 

If the reader thinks Bobby’s excuse was not a 
valid one, let him try it some day “when the sneeze 
comes. 

—e0ngtoo—— 


ied ee it’s true every man has his price?” 

.s « I'm sure I don’t know,” he answered, thoughtfully ; 

ee you want a bargain you needn't look any 
r. 


—ore¢00e— 


Teacuer: “Tommy Trevant, don’t you know it’s 
the rule in this school for children to have their shoes 
blacked P Why are yours so dirty ?” 

Tommy: “I did ¢ ‘em, miss, but I climbed up a 
tree afterwards to get this nice apple for you.” 


—-enoKoe— 


SHAMS THAT HURT NO ONE, 


ANCESTRAL armour forms one of the great attractions 
of old castles and country mansions, so the enter- 
prising Teuton provides a supply. One of the most 
interes! examples of good kane —not only in this 
but aleo in other —was a whole line of empty 
suits of mail in the country house of a wealthy business 
man. It is made of paper, cleverly coloured and was 
brought from the Continent by his father some years 


Another exceedingly clever sham, but one intended 
fo. use and not simply to deceive, was that of a 
maiden of small means. On entering her room, 
you cas noticed that the floor was covered with 
thick linoleum ; it was quite by accident that we dis- 
covered what it really was. She had glued together 
very carefully several sheets of brown paper, and on 
this foundation she had pasted wall-paper. The sur- 

The bottles of whicky sad other © b 

whi arid other spirits in public- 
house windows are usually shams. Des day man 
entered a house and asked for a bottle of whisky; he 
insisted on having a bottle from the window, as “the 
best were always pl on show.” He had it, and we 
have since wondered how many strong words he used 
in expressing his opinion of “the best!” 


All vights reserved.) 


MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 
"Tis a grand old world we live in if we only make it 


£0, 

If we only scatter sunshine round about, 

And the ones who always treat it as a wilderness of woe 
Ase the ones the world were better off without. 


What's the use of always kicking, what’s the use of 


And remember that the evil might be worse. 
WS, Ravee ieee te Rive tas Se a Bee ee Sat we 


ve, 
And be cheerful as the busy days go by. 
Let us strive, for others wounded to supply a healing 


salve, 
And be happy while we live and when we die. 
1058 


HIS WAITING WAS IN VAIN. 
He was a doctor, and was patiently waiting for his 


first patient. 

Thought he: “If the mountain will not come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. And, as 
Paes will not seek me out, I must seek them 
out, 

He strolled through the market, and presently saw a 
man buy six nice cucumbers. 

‘* Here's a chauce !” said he, and followed him home. 
Patiently he waited for four long hours, and about 
midnight the front door quickly opened and a man 
dashed down hag an; oo 
He seized him by the arm. and cried earnestly : 

“Do you want a doctor?” 

“No!” replied the man, roughly. “I want more 
cucumbers !’ 

cae OL CO 


PHOTOGRAPHING CLOSED PAGES. 


Lrprany rules ordinarily forbid the removal of 
valuable books and engravings from the premises, so 
that there is trouble in obtaining photographic copies of 


pictures or plates. 

A method of F ongee rs over the difficulty, which has 
been tried recently with success, is to coat a piece of 
cardboard with a phosphorescent substance, and, after 
sufficient exposure to the sun, place it at the back of the 
picture to roduced. en (supposing that the 
picture is in a book) a dry plate is put against the face 
of it, and the volume is closed. 

This can be managed very easily b: maa paletng the 
dry plate under a cloth that covers the book. The dry 
plate is allowed to remain from eighteen to sixty 
minutes, according to the nature and thickness of the 
paper. Then it is withdrawn, under the cloth as before, 
and put into a dark box for subsequent development. 
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PINK AND BLUE OAK. 


Oak of such colours as pink, blue, yellow and violet 
forms a pleasing variation to vue ordinary kind, 
especially when the calouring is the work of Nature, 
and the wood is-exceptionally hard, even for oak, 
There is a timber merchant in South Russia who is 
at the present time in possession of a concession for 
exploiting a large natural supply of such wood. 

Lome years ago, a geologist discovered some huge 
logs in the of a river in South Russia; they had 
been rendered so hard by the chemical action of the 
water that he called them “ petrified tree trunks,” and 
he further remarked that the chemical action had not 
only hardened, but coloured them. A concession was 
granted by the Government to the timber merchant 
above referred to, and he hes made a goodly pile out of 
the immense deposit, although he is only working it in 
the most primitive way. . 

There are 150 miles of these petrified logs; most 
of them exceed 100 feet in length, while the diameter is 
nearly two feet. It is estimated that there are still 
15,000 of these huge logs to be fished up, and the wood 
is fetching a very good price at Riga and elsewhere. 


THAT SETTLED THE MATTER. 


_Ataclub meeting held in a public-house in a small 
village, a discussion took place as to whether a hard or 
soft substance would last thelonger. The debate con- 
brag for some time, until one man spoke up, and 


“Now, men, you are all mistaken, as I can easily 
prove. When me and my wife married she had as good 
a set of teeth as any womun could hev’. Now, she hasn't 
got one, and her tongue is as good as ever.” 

—o8200— 


Agrnur: “I would marry that girl but for one 


Obsater : “ Afraid to pop the question ? ag 
Arthur: “No. Afraid to question the pop.” 
——2<9@(0e— 

Tommy (impatiently): “I wish I was Bobby Yates.” 
Mamma: But Bobby hasn’t any dear little brothers 
and sisters.” 

Tommy : “That just where he is so lucky ; he’s not 
obliged to be a good example.” 
—-o$@foe— 


A READY VALET. 


A cenrain Government official was noted for being 2 
hard taskmaster to those who were under him, the 
servants in his own establishment being no excep- 
tion. His valet was expected to be on duty three 
hundred and sixty-five full days in the year. 

Being detailed to accompany a scientific ition 
on an extended cruise, the ial unbent a little in 
communicating the news to his personal attendant. 

“ Well, James,” he said, “ how would you like to go 
with me round the world ?” 

“Do we go from east to west, sir?” asked the valet. 


es. 

“ we rma a day in going that way, don’t we?” 

“We do.” 

2 _ sir, I'd like it first rate. It would give me on? 


off. 

His master was so pleased with the aptness of the 
retort that he gave him a week's holiday so that he 
might prepare for the trip. 

—-cexoo— 


Me. Truurp: “I don't suppose it would be proper 
for me to kiss you on such short acquaintance ?” 
but isn’t it too bad 


th 


Miss Innit: “No, Is not; 
we haven’t been acquainted longer ? ” 
——~h0e— 


Scruntrric Mamma: “ Do not dance all the areuing 
dear. Remember that the dances of an average bali 
cover a total distance of nine miles. 
Practical Daughter: “Oh, but a girl is carried mos: 
of the way, mamma.” 
——sefoo—— 


A WORM THAT NEARLY DESTROYED 
A COUNTRY. 


It was in 1781 that Holland narrowly escaped inun- 
dation along its coast because the timbers of the sea 
dykes in many parts were discovered to be quite 
unsound. The timely discovery of the real condition of 
the dykes saved the country from an awful catastrophe 
the full extent of which was comprehended by only a 
few Dutchmen. 

The timbers had been honeycombed by the teredo, or 
ship worm. This creature burrows into any woo 
immersed in sea-water; it makes an entrance when 

ung, and digs channels along the grain of the wood, 

iving and often dying in the timber. The worm grows, 
in some localities, to a length of twelve inches, its girth 
being one-and-a-half inches, and the curious 


ne 

about its whip-like body is its i tenderness. 

It cannot bear its own weight ; it will if subjectc:i 
to any strain. 

It will burrow straight along the grain of the wood 


unless turned aside by a knot or nail; and no matte: 
how many of these worms may be burrowing in the 
same piece of , they never run their channels int: 
one another. By some marvellous instinct they hee; 
clear of each other’s preserves. We have recently seer. 
a cross-section of a log eighteen inches in diameter, an : 
we counted no fewer than 800 distinct burrows. 


The Stanlaws Girl can only be seen ‘n THE LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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“Ir won't do, sir; it won’t do, Mr. Grantham,” said 
the short, stout man, leaning over the aot and, 
instead of looking into the face of the man he was 

dressing in an undertone, gazing down at the frothing 
waves through which the s.s. Valiant was ploughing 
her way home from Australia to England. ‘“ You must 
stop this flirtation, please. I have greatly exceeded my 
duty, my instructions to treat you considerately, 
because, to tell the truth, I felt a certain omer for 
you in your painful position. But I cannot allow any 
mistakes I have made to cause a third person any 
unhappiness.” 

“My dear man, with whom have I been flirting?” 
Mr. Grantham inquired, ae | his handsome, sun- 
burnt face to his companion. “I am hardly likely to 
repay such consideration as you have shown me by 
giving you any cause to regret it. Have you Miss 
Everrest in mind, for I can assure you that I have been 
as circumspect in my conduct to her as to anybody else 
aboard?” 

“No, sir, you haven’t. You have sought her society 
as you have sought nobody else’s ; and it has if been 
dawning upon me how grave a risk I ran in allowing 
you to come aboard as I did, without announcing the 
barrier which would save people from possibly being 
ashamed of themselves for having become intimate with 
you. I ought never to have done it, and we are face 
to face with the danger I ran in allowing myself to 
act this play. ee with half-an-eye can see that 
Miss Everrest is falling in love with you.” 

“Nonsense, Hallen, nonsense——” 

“It is not nonsense at all. You are the last man in 
the world to see it, and I’m not by any means the 
first. Why shouldn't she? You are young, handsome, 
with money and evidently every inch a gentleman, and 
not knowing what we know any lady might be attracted 
by you. And Miss Everrest is travelling alone—with- 
out a protector, and it is therefore my duty, as the man 
who made it ible for her to fall in love with you 
without knowing why you are aboard this vessel with 
me, who, anyone can see, am not of your rank in life— 
it is my duty to protect her against blindJy ruining her 
life. And I'll do it, if you won't. D’you think I can 
stand by and let a lovely, noble-hearted young lady 
wreck her life through a stupid blunder I’ve made? 
No, Mr. Grantham, t won’t! Either you must make 
everything plain to her, or I will.” 

“Oh, you won’t do that, Hallen, you couldn't do 
that!” cried the young man. 

“T shall have to if you don’t.” 

“But I couldn’t, man. Miss Everrest is in no such 
danger as you suppose. The danger is mine, and I am 
willing to run it for the pleasure of her company durin 
this voyage—home. See here ! I promise you on my wo 
of honour that if I see the faintest sign of what you 
fancy, I will sacrifice myself to save her, and confess 
my true position.” 

“If you don’t see it now, you never will. No, my 
duty is clear; I must tell her at once, if you refuse 
to te so. Be a man, and do it yourself; do it now. 
You cwe it to the young lady; you owe it to yourself. 
She is sitting alone at this moment, I believe ; and the 
darkness of the evening will make it easier for you.” 

“I can't do it; I couldn't do it even if I saw the 
danger she was running. Oh, man alive! will you force 
me to cciifess to you anything so delicate as that I-_—” 

“No, sir, no. There’s no need for you to make such 
a confession to a sociaNnferior as myself—not in words, 
at least. But your eyes have betrayed it every time 
they have met hers. It is a habit of mine, born of my 

rofession, to notice details and draw conclusions ; and 
F have come to the conclusion that there is in your 
heart and Miss Everrest’s a feeling which makes it 
imperative you should tell her without delay why you 
are a passenger aboard this vessel and what awaits you 
in England.” . 

Mr. Grantham raised himself from the railing, and 
walked slowly away. 

“He is right, and I must tell her,” he muttered 
bitterly to himself. “ Not for her sake, but for my own ; 
to smcther the hopeless aspirations she has inspired me 
with, and bury them under the mountain of her 
scorn.” 

But it was not a trifling confession he had to make, 
least of all to the woman who had won his admiration 
and his love, despite the commonsense he set to the 
task of keeping his friendship for her within the bounds 
of friendship only. And he went to his cabin to be 
alone and muster up courage to fulfil his bounden duty. 

The wind aes a = considerably by. the time 
he stepped on deck again, and every wave-crest spra 
There was a lurch in the vessel, too, which told that the 
ship was entering troubled waters. This lurch and the 
freshness of the winds had practically cleared the deck 
of passengers, and Grantham was thinking, with a 
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ea of semger relief, that id mi he apeuet for a 
while pain of confessing i errest being 
down below where he could not alas to her alone, when 
he saw her graceful, white-clad figure standing at the 


oe . 

e watched her for a moment, and then moved for- 
ward. He was but a few yards away from her, when 
the vessel gave a sudden lurch, which nearly shook him 
off his feet, and at the same moment he saw the rail 
on which Miss Everrest was leaning fly up; and, with 
a cry oe by horror and surprise, she dis- 
appeared. 

* Man overboard !” he shouted, with his hands curved 
to his mouth. “Man overboard!” 

Instantly reckoning the progress the vessel would 
make between Miss Everrest’s fall and his intended 
leap, he dashed along the deck to the stern of the ship, 
and plunge! overboard, hoping by this means to drop 
nearer her than he would have done by jumping off 
where she had fallen. 

The water rose over him and roared in his ears. 
Experienced swimmer though he was, it seemed an age 
before he rose again and felt himself free to strike out. 
He rose to the crest of a wave and Icoked around. And 
he groaned. 

The freshening breezes had brought along a bank of 
heavy clouds which had obscured the moon, and tlie 
whole surrounding scene was cloaked in impenetrable 
darkness. Nearly a quarter of a mile away the cabin 
lights of the Valiant sparkling on the waves showed the 

rogress the vessel had made while he had been 

attling beneath the waters, and getting support on 
the surface. But Miss Everrest! Where was she? He 
could see nothing of her. 

He struck out, trusting to instinct for his guide, and 
suldenly the moon peeped from between the clouds and 
lit the sea. At that moment he caught sight of a white 
object being whirled about by the waves. He leapt to 
grasp it, but it was carried from him by the wave he 
rcse on, and the moon was obscured again. 

Despair was in his soul ; despair as black and deep as 
the sea on which he tossed. 

“Help!” The cry was more a gurgle. It seemed 
to come from a spot about five yards away from him. 

“Help!” he echoed, striking out in the direction 
whence the sound came. “Help. Cry help!” he 
shcuted, hcping she might understand how she might 
guide him to her. 

“Help, help!” came faintly back to him. 

The moon stole out. 

“Thank God,” he thought. 

He rose on the wave and saw her in the trough below 
him. By a powerful motion of. his long legs he raised 
himeelf out of the water before the wave fell away from 
him, and in an instant more he had. hold upon her 
dress. They sank together. 

“Lcose your hold,” he gasped, as they rose to the 
surface once mere. “For Heaven's sake, release me, 
cr we perish!” ; 

He forced her from him in a frenzy of despair, and, 
turning over, got his hands under her arms as she 
raised them the moment she found herself sinking. 

“Courage.” he said, breathlessly. ‘Keep your hands 
down and ail will be well.” . 

As he spoke he looked over the sea for sign of help. 
He saw none. Apparently the Valiant had put about ; 
her hull was visible a quarter of a mile away, but 
there was nothing else visible but sea, sea, sea, the 
hopeless, surging, deadly sea. 

‘o tread water and keep them just above the surface 
was all that he could do. With her in his arms——. 
Yes, she was in his arms, and, if they died, she would 
die there. That would be something. But were they 
meant to die like that, to die 
turn away from him in scorn if she knew who and what 
he was—was it pea that Fate decreed she should 
die in his arms 

The sound of a voice shouting sent the blood tingling 
through his cramped limbs, and as they rose out of the 
trough of the waves he saw a light flashing from the 
bow of a boat not ten yards away. 

“Help! help!” 

“Pull ahead, boys! There they are!” shouted a 
man in the boat. “Pull-—pull! Steady!” and as the 
man cried “ steady,” Gran felt himself seized and 
dragged out of the water. - 2 ‘ 


Thanks to his strong constitution and physique, 
Grantham felt little worse next day for his immersion. 
But it was three days before Miss Everrest was on deck 

ain. 

— from a sense of modesty, and partly because 
he had resolved to tell her his secret the first oppor- 
tunity that was afforded him and dreaded his own 
resolution, Grantham studiously avoided Miss Everrest 
during the greater part of that third day. 

It was early evening, therefore, when he, standi 
alone, wrapped in gloomy thought, turned round an 
saw her approaching as 

She held out her hand half-shyly, and the colour 
stole into her beautiful pale face. 

“ How can I ever you?” she said, in a low tone. 

“You owe me no Miss Everrest,” he returned. 
“Tt was simply my good luck that it was I and no one 
else who ; 
Any man aboard would have done it.” 


“Still, it was you who saved me, and it is to the man 


who did, not to those who would have done, that I 
owe my life.” ; 


er; she who. would | 


saw you: fall and could therefore save you. |. 


WEE BRDIXG 
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He saw his oupenenity, and seized it. 

“Then, if you at it like that, Logie you will 
reckon it in the balance in which you weigh mu 

after I have told you something. It is somethin: 
serious, Miss Everrest, and all I have to excuse me {., 
the wrong I have done you in allowing myself to enjc, 
so much of your company is the pleasure—the delight 
your i aed has been to me. : 7 

“ Miss Everrest—turn your face anay am sailins: 
under false colours. aboard this vessel; my name i. 
‘not Grantham, but Robert Warren, and my conipanici), 
Mr. Hallen, is Detective-inspector Hallen, who was ser: 
out to Melbourne to arrest me and take me home i 
stand my trial for manslaughter. I am his prisc-ner, 
and I stand condemned before my trial !.” 

She clutched at the railing before her, and turne i 
as pale as death. 

“T ought never to have embarked under such ec lours 
—the colours of an ordinary man,” he continued, speak- 
ing very rapidly. “But it was at Hailen’s sugzestir 1, 

did so. He had instructions to treat me as «1. 
siderately as possible, because I am of good family - i: 
son of Sir Henry Warren, of Hastfield, and beause 
there are, they say, extenuating circumstances. Bur 
nothing can save me from becoming a gaol-bird, an: 
I should never have allowed myself to come aboard as 
I did, had I thought that it might cause any woman a 
sense of shame, or make for me such a moment as this.” 

“Manslaughter. Trial. Prison,” she muttered, 
iiatly. “It can’t be true. Do you know, I thougl:t— 

‘elt——" 

“You thought I was a gentleman,” he said bitterly. 
“But I have forfeited my claim to such a distinction 
by allowing you in ignorance to treat me like a frien...” 

“Why did you do it?” she asked wretchedly. 

“ Because the horror of my position gave me a yearn- 
ing for a friend, and you alone aboard appealed to me. 
I did not think that I should ever have to teli you, 
so you would feel no shame and see no insult. An‘! 
soon I found I could not do without your friendship.” 

“You have wiped out the insult by giving me back 
my life. I see no shame,” she said, as if her mini were 
now acting more easily. 

There was something in her gentle tone and manner 
; which kindled in his face an eager light. 

“I struck the man,” he said, earnestly. “J hear l 
him slander my brother's wife, and, as my brother 
was not there, I knocked him down. I did noi knew 
that I had killed him, and in the horror of the mcement. 
when I learnt I had done 80, I listened to the counse:s 
of ey friends and fled the country. The most ignit + 
olly:” 

“There is nothing shameful in a deed like thas, 111 
| what is born of it,” she said. “I could forgive a min 
: for that, and honour him.” 

“Then I might have no need to stand ashamed befure 
ep = had not deceived you as to my position on this 
- That was a thousand times atuned fer when 
rescued me.” 
“T am homeward bound for prison, and yet you can 
| forgive me?” 
“What can a woman not forgive the man—the man 
' who saved her?” 
“Could she forgive him, Kathleen, if crowning alt 
his sins and faults he hopelessly confessed to her he--he 
; loved her? Oh, forget, forget that I have said it! The 
| words——” . 
“She could forgive that, and if she loved him—-” 
| her voice dropped to the lowest of whispers—" even the 
, Shadow of a prison could not make her forget he had 
| said so. But she would wait for him, with his worls 
| ringing in her ears to speed the time of separaticn.” 

“ Good Heavens!” he cried, seizing one of her hands. 
“Do you mean that you would wait for me, and shure 
my shame?” : 

“T see no shame; I see humiliation, but no shame.” 
she said dully. Then suddenly she turned towards h:im, 
her eyes tenderly searching his. “Yes, I will wait fur 
| you, and pray for you, but not because you love me cr 

rescued me, but—oh, because I love you, I iwve 
you! Tell me to wait for you, and I will wait.” 

“Oh, wait for me, my love, my life,” he cried, takinz 
her into his arms. 

* * * * * 


A November sun hangs in a leaden-coloured :i.:st 
and tints with a ruddy glow the huge grey pile. 

A well-dressed woman stands at the entrance cf the 
prison, waiting. She has been there many a tinc 
during the past eighteen months, merely to Jook a: it 
and think of being there to-day. . 

Her-back is ge age the ee EWwines 
open, emits a tall, manly figure, closes again. “ie 
inala round, and they see each other. 

“Kathleen!” 

“ Robert!” 

“You have waited!” 

“You have come!” 

And the world is born again for them. 

—— eee fe 


Daveuter: “Oh, dear, such a time as I do Live 
with that husband of mine, I don’t have one minute's 
when he’s in the house. He's always calling me 

bo do 80 or the other.” 
— M Al * had sp sg aps . — 
: ter: “He wants me u just to 
thread a needle for him 00 that he cam mend his 

t ” 


yeu 


“How Caramels are Made,” sze the January LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
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A Coveted Post. 

One of the London West-end clubs recently advertised 
fora secretary, and it had the extraordinary number of 
1,200 applicants. Among them were one duke and three or 


four other peers. 
Birds and . 

The three re of the aneeonse at — ——_— 
have been fined ee, y spreading nets to otc 
the birds attracted by the reflectors of the lantern. 1t was 
statcd during the hearing of the case that no fewer than 
5,914 birds were on between October 10th and 14th 
the majority being larks, thrushes, and corncrakes, 


im 
to said he, “ the only thing for me to do is to throw 
muysalé in the Neva!” “No!” oatd the sentry, “suicide in 
Russia is the law.” 

Invitations to a Horse-Whipping. 

cg ot who are getting tired of ping. parties should 
imitate the example of an American lady, who a little while 
ago sent out neatly written invitations to attend a horse- 
whipping - “victim ” was a hotel employé, who, 
the saye, made derogatory remarks concerning her. 
Besides a score of personal friends, the hostess took good 


to have ne representatives and the eral 
public in force as Two of her sisters actively helped 


er. 
ag ft memes ed M. C. Frick, tl; 
A man, nam s » recen' 

purchased & motor-car of the latest pattern. With 
commendable foresight he also ordered a sumptuous coffin 
costing £45, his view being that the humours of motor.cars 
were so uncertain that it was n to be prepared for 
the worst. “If I am killed,” he said, “my coffin is ready ; 


it is very , lined with silk on the inside, and is well 
ded. It will be more comfortable than many a hotel bed 
in which I have lain.” 


The Ways of the Walking-Stick. 

An excited controversy is raging amongst the youn: 
swells of Paris as to the disposal of one’s walking-sti 
when making acall, M. Le Bargy, the well-known actor, 
declares a is. vital necessity to help out 

y,” he says, “you may see it 

forwards, when I am anxious; 
my collar when my mood is endear- 
ing; vibrating with menace when I am angry; trailing in 
metancholy fashion behind me when I leave the room do- 

Franktin’s Men’s Descendants. 
A remarkable account has reached San Francisco of a 


race of white men li near the North Pole, and descended 
from Sir John ’s men. The disappearance of 
Franklin’s expedition has always beon as much a mystery 


asa ly. In spite of fifteen relicf expeditions and tho 
efforts of the civilised nations of the world, it was nover 
known absolutely what became of the entire party. A 
10:0rd of Franklin’s own death and of that of many of his 
oficcrs and men was found, but the majority were not 
accounted for. 

No Full-stop in Telegrams. 

The follo story is told cf a business man of Man- 
chester, whose wife, during his absence, desired to buy some 
alued at about £40. The sum was large, and, 

the lady knew her husband's generosity, she 

to ph him for his eanction before buying. 
In reply to her came the answer, “No price too 
high,” gor My proceeded to buy not ouly the lace 
which she had in her mind, but othor goods to the value of 
£160. When the husband returned and the wife showel 
him hor purchases he asked to seo the telegram which sho 
had received. It was something of a surprise to him, but 
he said nothing. What he had written was: “No. Prico 
too high.” 
Coronation ‘‘Good Cheer’’ at the Prisons. 

It will be to see what steps are taken in 
His he ge prisons next June to celebrate the auspicious 
event of that month, Atthe last Coronation all prisoners 
confined in Newgate, of whatever degree, were supplied by 
the Sheriffs with a of beef, a pound of potatoes, a 
pound of white bread, anda pint of strong beer, and those 
doomed to solitude were allowed to mingle fora short space 
with their fellow-men. In Bridewell the day was respected 
in like manner, and the “oakum pickers” and “hemp 
beaters,” as this class of captivee were called, had a day's 
holiday. In the Fleet Prison, immortalised by Pickwick, 
the warden bestowed half-a-gallon of porter upon each 
inmate, and the brewers who regularly supplied the gaol 
acted in like manner as at the other privileged prisons. 
But Gong tho general practice was to relax some of the 
stringencies of p le, there were exceptions, and at 
the new prison at Clerkenwell, for example, no change at 
all was made in the daily programme. I¢ is 
that for thoso detained in the House of Correction the 
visiting justices made no order in their favour, and the 
prisoners had their usual soup maigre and spent the day by 

tread, tread, troading.” 


A new idea for usinz 


PEARSON'S 


oo ne tee ne eo. 


Married v. Single. 

In Paris male domestic servants are encouraged to 
roma as they are observed to be more settled and attontive 
to their duty than when bachelors. In London such 


ages are discouraged, as rendering servants moro 
attentive to their own families than to those of their 
masters. 

Motor-Cars at Meets. 

In consequence of a number of the followers of tho 
Warwickshire Hounds having recently attended the meets 
on motor-cars, having first sent on their horses, considerable 
dissatisfaction has been expressed by many membors of tho 
hunt, and the Hon. F. Greville Verney (master) and Lord 
North, on behalf of the committze, have issued a notice 
asking ladies and gentlemen to refrain from travelling to 
meets in motor-cars, or using them for any purpose con- 
nected with fox-hunting within the limits of the hunt, 

Old Goloshes. 

Mr. Consul-General Murray, in his report on the trade 
and agriculture of Poland and Lithuania, says there is a 
very large export from Russia of old goloshes, which are 
subsequently melted down and made into new goloshes and 
other indiarubber ane Eussia proper is the chiof 
exporter of old goloshes; only a comparatively small 
quantity being exported from Poland, where goloshes are 
less used than in the reat of the Empire. Most of them are 
sent to America for manufacture. 

A New Searchlight. 

An experiment to be made next month by the Light- 
house Board of the United States will be worth the 
attention of all those who go down to the sea in ships. At 
present the cluster of electric lights shown from the masts 
of the Diamond Shoal lightship, near Cape Hatteras, can be 
seen about thirteen miles away. Itis proposed to project 
into the sky a great thirteon-inch stream of light which 
vill Haga to i see ee distance. It will be 
work yy means of a searchlight apparatus arranged 
between the two stationary marthaats where lights are 
now displayed. 

The First and Last. 

A short time ago a young fellow, having heard wonder- 
ful tales of tho skating-rink, made up his mind to visit one. 
Tho sight of such o large number of young ladies and 

ntlemen gliding round and round in all directions lei him 

believe that ska’ was the easiest in the world: 
He hastily made up his mind, and, after ring a 
skates, and having them fixed to his boots, he took a brave, 
bold step forward, and—bang he compet full length on the 
ice! An assistant at once ran to help him up. “Is this 
your first attempt at skating, sir?” he asked. “No,” 
growled the young fellow ; “ the last!” 


The First Woman Phctographed. 

Miss Dorothy Catherine Draper, who died at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, United States, tho other day, aged ninety-five, 
was said to be the first person who ever sat for a photo- 
graph. She posed for hor brother, Dr. John W. Draper, 
who had discovered a process by which a daguerreoty, 
could be made in a few minutes. The photograph was mais 
in 1839, when Mies Draper was known in New York society 
as “Dolly” Draper, and the picture, with the statement 
that the subject had to poze “only about six minutes,” 
created a sensation in artistic circles. The original picture 
became the possession of Lord Herschell, whose heirs still 
retain it. 

Criminal Jewels. 

In acccrdance with French custom there has just been 
a curious sale by auction in Paris, The objects d of 
consisted mainly of jewellery confiscated by the authorities 
from convicted criminals, and unclaimed by any porson with 
a legal title to the property. In proclaiming the virtues of 
tho avticles offered to the public the auctioneer was able to 
unctuously dwell on the circumstances that a particular 
ring had incircled the finger of an assassin on the day of 
the commission of his crime, and that a necklace bad been 
habitually worn by an interesting lady sent to penal servi- 
tude. It has been found that most of these jewels, being 
merely imitations of precious mctals and stone, would fetch 
next to nothing if sold in the ordinary way. But by 
appealing to the imagination of the morbid in connection 
with criminals and crime, thoy invariably realise fancy 
prices and add to the State exchequer, 


Coids are Infectious. 

Nansen and his companions, during the three years 
that they were in tho Arctic regions, never caught a cold, 
yet they were exposed to cold, fatigue and wet feet, aud 

eral wet toa dogree which anyone who lives in a warm 

ome cannot realise. Their clothes were so saturated with 
perspiration, that they froze by day into a solid mass of ice, 
and even cut into tho fiesh. At night when they got into 
their sleeping bags, to use a correspondent's words, “the 
first hour was spent in thawing; they lay shivering until 
their clothes became wet and soft and eventually comfortable 
and warm.” Yet theso mon, exposed in this way, never got 
cold, nor did their health suffer in any way from the expo- 
aure, Of course, they wereall very strong mon. ‘I‘hey were 
able to withstand the cold in the Arctic regions, but when 
they reached civilisation, they all caught cold. Nansen’s 
deduction from this is, in his own words: “There is, of 
course, no doubt that cold is an infectious disease.” 


WEEKLY. 
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aa * Put. 

e venerable Dr. Thurston is said to be more at hom: 
in the mazes of theology than in the amenitics of socia: 
life. Not long ago he wasiatroducing to a younger clergy. 
man a handsome widow, a former parishioner of his own. 
no longer young, and extremely sensitive tothe fact. “My 
brother,” said Mr. Thurston, leading the lady forward, 
while his face beamed with genuine affection, “this is Mr-. 
Almeda Jennings, one of my old sheep.” 

Record Bell-Ringing. 

For eight hours n dozen perapiring men tuiled at the 
ropes in St. Martin's belfry, Birmingham, on Boxing Day 
without a moment’s rest or intermission, and without foo 
or refreshment, until thoy had rung a complete peal c 
11,111 changes. They started at eleven oclock in th: 
morning, and when they finished eight hours later 133,33: 
chimes had been struck, and 11,111 changes rung. Th. 
yeovioax record ye was one of 9,320 Sper Ac which, b: 
he way, was mae by the ringers of St. Martin’s also. 

A Floating Restaurant. 

,,, A correspondent opines that by next summer Londo~ 
will be, in all probability, endowed with a floatin; 
restaurant. In the early ycars of iast century an old hul!. 
was brought up the Thames and moored off Somerset Hous: 
It was fitted up as a coffee-house, and patronised by all th.- 
wits of the town. It is suggested that an establishment o. 
the kind would be popular to-day. There is certainly some. 
thing attractive in the ider of boing able to dinc comfort- 
ably whilo enjoying the cool river breezes. 


A Novel Passenger. 

On the Galle Face, Ceylon, there has lately appeare. 
a mail phaeton and pair driven by a native gentleman in :: 
vividly-coloured turban, one day pink, another green, 
another mauve, and so on. He has a friend beside him an: 
two servants behind. There is another passenger seate.: 
between the driver and his friend who escapes attention a= 
a rule, loo! like a boy between the two occupants of th: 
box seat. C inspection, however, discovers the fac‘ 
that this is an enormous orang-outang fully dressed in coat, 
cloth, and turban. 

An Extorted Apology. 

An eminent politician and his wife were lately entertain- 
ing at luncheon a lady who brought with her a little gir!. 
During the meal the child helped herself to something that 
was handed round, tasted it, and left it on her plate. Her 
mother, horror-struck, said, “ That is very rude; you should 
apologise to Lady Blank.” Whereupon the conscience- 
stricken infant murmured, through her tears, “I didn’t 
mean to be rude. I wouldn’t have taken any if I had known 
how nasty it was.” Surely a model for all extorted 
apologies. 

The Kaiser’s Armoury. 

The Kaiser follows very keenly the recent development: 
in the manufacture of rifles. His Majesty has establishec 
an armoury, to which is attached a rifle range, upoa, o: 
course, a miniature scale, A specimen of every rifle that is 
produced is secured as soon as possible, and a series of ex- 
perimental and com ve tests is at once initiated. The 
result is that the Kaiser is in ession of accurate facts 
in connection with every rifle of significance uced, 
and it is of interest to add that the British play a very 
significant part in this Imperial armoury. 

If Proof be Needed. 2 

The demonstration of the earth’s curvature by levellinz 
has been lately repeated by Mr. H. Yule Oldham, with » 
view to obtaining a Lares oe re record. On a straight! 
stretch of the river Bedford aro two bridges, six miles apaii, 
with no intervening obstacles, and the height above wate: 
level of the —, of one bridge was marked upon the 
other bridge and upon a pole set up half-way between. 
A telescope on the parapet of the bridge then showed th: 
mark on the pole to be about 6ft. above the lino of sight 
between the outer points. This agrees with the calculated 
effect, and by per nti 4 a picture was made givins; 
proof for the lecture-room of the earth’s spherical shape. 

A Factory on the Water. 

Taking the factory to the raw material, instend of 
bringing the material to the factory, is an innovation just 
put into operation on the Mississippi River by a button 
maker, and it is a plan that has many practical advantages. 
This factory is a boat 42ft. long and 12ft. wide, fitted with 
all of the n machinery for the manufactine of 
buttons, and provided with a three-horse power engine for 
its work. The principal material used by this factory is 
mussel shells, which are found at nearly all points along 
tho river, and one of the great expenses in conducting the 
business heretofore has been the cost of transporting the 
shells, Now the factory has reversed tho operation, and 
will go to the mussels. When a bed of the shells is found 
tho boat will drop its anchor and go to work, When the 
bed is exhausted it will move on to a new position. 

‘‘How are the Mighty Fallen! ’’ 

An alarmed correspondent writes: “Has it come to this, 
that Britannia is fast ming the washerwoman—or, to 
put it more emai 5 the cloar-starcher—of the world: 
hero was a time—alas ! it appears gone by for ever—when 
Englishmen’s shirt-fronts, cuffs, and collars were got up by 
French clear-starchera in London. Now the tables are 
completely turned, and shiploads of the above-named 
articles weekly cross and recross the Channel, no well. 
dressed Parisian putting up with French ‘getting up’ of 
his fino linon. But this is not all. We send our worn- 
out horses to Holland, and by way of just retribution, Hol- 
land sends us its weekly clothes-basket, London laundry. 
work, it seems, now being in as high favour with the Dutch 
az with our nearer neighbours. d of course the fashion 
will spread. Already, 80 i hear, —— of — seit 
crumpled men’s gear are dispatched at regular interval. 
from India, being returned a week later in the last stagc 
of glossy whiteness. Beforo long London will becume the 
pid see, Pa of the polite world, Britannia’s most appropriate 
personification be sleoves 
turned up and 


that of a bloused matron wit! 
buried in the washtub!” 


pressed flowers will be found in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
two guineas a column for Replies. 


REPLIES. 


“CHRISTIAN-FREDERICK,” OR VICE-VERSA. 

ls which Country is the Name to be Borne by the Sovereiga 
Settled by Law? (5872.) 

In Denmark. For four centuries the kings have 
always been either “Christian " or “ Frederick” ; nor 
is this accidental. A “Christian” must be succeeded 
by a“ Frederick,” and a “ Frederick” by a “ Christian.” 

‘o attain this, and without changing of names, in 
case of death or other reason, every Danish prince, no 
matter what other names he may have, always has 
Christian and Frederick among them. The succession, 
showing the alternation of names is as follows, with 
date of accession: Christian II., 1518; Frederick I., 
1523; Christian III., 1533; Frederick IT., 1559; 
Christian TV., 1888; Frederick III., 1648; Chris- 
tian V., 1670; Frederick IV., 1699; Christian VI., 
1730; Frederick V., 1746; Christian VII., 1766; 
Frederick VI., 1808; Christian VIII., 1839 ; Frederick 
VII., 1848 ; Christian IX., the present sovereign, 1863. 


According to this legal maxim the accession of each 
monarch is conside as having taken place at the 
very moment of his predecessor's decease. This prin- 
ciple is referable to the pre-eminence of the Soverei 
and so the law ascribes to him, in his political capacity, 
an absolute immortality. I King never dies. 
So tender is the law of supposing even a possibility 
of his death, that the natural dissolution of the 
sovereign is generally called his demise, an expression 
which signifies simply a transfer of property for when 
we say the demise of the Crown, we mean only that, in 
consequence of the disunion of the sovereign’s natural 
Seedy foi his body politic, the kingdom is transferred 
w demised immediately 7 his heir; and so the royal 
liginity remains perpetual. : 

This t theory et in the earlier periods-of our 
history, and could not have been held ‘so long as the 
right of succession was gry wena as being inalienably 
‘ound up in a strict.line of descent. From William I. to 
Genry 1. inclusive, the reign of each king was con- 
sidered only to commence at his coronation. From 
Edward II. to Hi VIII., the accession is ascribed to 
the day following death or deposition of the pre- 
ceding king ; but fronr Edward VI. to the accession of 
Edward VII., the above-cited maxim has prevailed. 


FISH, ANIMALS—AND LIGHT. 
Fishes as a Rule, A asd Animais 
fe ita Fact that E ry ad Sed) le, Attracted, 

Roughly speaking, it is universal, though there are 
exceptions. e reason is apparent; light, at an 
unusual time, i.e., by night, means to an animal, s 
All wild beasts have, naturally, a dread of this, their 

est and deadliest: enemy. Alike in the forest, or 
t rairie, fire is the cause, yearly, of incalculable loss 
to the animal world. Fishes, on the other , can 
have no sense of danger with regard to fire, and to 
them, a light in the darkness.is merely a curious object 
to be investigated. Very few people make the allowance 
amount of curiosity 


oy 


two known traits, 
curiosity, men are enabled by means of lights to scare 
wild animals from their settlements, and to attract and 


catch fish for their food. 
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.| that they, therefore, are capable of men 


| 
| 
| 


Can it be Proved thet any Plants a70 Capatioe ental Operations P 


_The answer to this question depends entirely on the 
distinction between two classes of mental operati 
which are called the reflex and the volitional. Both 


‘| Darwin and his son Francis, as well as Dr. Gentry, 


another eminent ee have come to the conclusion 
that plants are capable of reflex actions which impl 
the possession of some kind of mental o: anism, an 
operations. 
For instance, as Charles Darwin pointed out, rootlet 
piercing its way through the soil is able to detect a 
stone or lump of hard clay in its sage and it will go 
round it without touching it, and he asks: How does 
the rootlet or plant know that the stone is there? Cer- 
tainly it cannot see it, and as it does not touch it, cannot 
feel it; the avoidance, therefore, seems to be in the 
nature of perception of some kind which is a mental 
operation. . 
Other plants of the flesh-eating variety are imme- 
diately attracted by the presence of flies or other small 
insects and pieces of meat, but although they will follow 
these and devour them, they will either neglect alto- 
gether or draw back from mineral substances which 
they cannot eat, or poisonous matters which would 
injure them. The species of mimosa, which is known 
asthe sensitive plant, will contract its leaves even at 
the sound of a footstep, and when such a plant is being 
transplanted it crumples up during the process in such 
a way that it really would seem to be suffering from 
fear ; afterwards it recovers from this, and resumes its 
ordinary mode of life. 
On the whole it seems that the question cannot be 
entirely answered in the affirmative. Plants undoub- 
tedly possess consciousness of a kind which enables 
them to carry out certain operations necessary to their 


preservation, and this can only be done through the 


possession of some sort of nervous system. This, how- 
ever, is very far from saying that plants think or per- 
form mental operations as we understand the operation. 
RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Occasion on which Russia Interposed in 

Buropean Aftaira? (5882.) | : 

This happened almost immediately after Rurik the 
Varangian founded an absolute monarchy. on the 
Republic of Novgorod, in 862. In the next reign the 
new monarchy attacked the ancient = of Bysan- 
tium, with the result that Russia made her first Euro- 
pean commercial treaty, very much to her own advan- 
tage. About five hun years later, Ivan the 
Terrible, in an attempt to advance Russia industrially, 


out on Europe through.” He had studied 

and shaped the power which Catherine wielded. From 

that time Russia, having been for centuries: the most 

isolated of European states, has worked and. intri 

comments to increase her influence in the councils of 
jurope. 


To speak with strict accuracy, there are no bones in 
the human skeleton entirely detached from the rest, as 


Toca seen, ne = 
may as detached. 

1 is the hyoi autos named tromulis cossmnlices 
in to the Greek capital U or upsilon) imbeddéd 
in the root of the tongue, and serving for the attach- 
ment. of various muscles which move 
of ial interest because it co: 
the bones which in a are conn 


ing o 
cceenetll ‘Wehaks wabahded in some of the 
the under sides of the hand 


a 


Y. 


to such a 
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ROYALTIES AT WAR. 
Greatest Number of Men o: 


te wale eT tlaed Served In the Field? (6884) 
It is practically i Pye to give any definite anewer 
uestion if we are to include all our wars, 
use in the time of.the Crusades and the Welsh in! 
Scottish wars, an able-bodied man of Royal blood weui.! 

have been considered a coward if he had not gone i 

war. In fact, fighting was, in those days, just as mish 
the business of alty as governing was. @ fact 1): 
Edward the Black Prince won his spurs on the fic |! 

of battle at fifteen is a good proof of this. 

As time went on, it became less and less the cus:-::: 
for persons of Royal blood to go to war. Charles J. i: { 
his two sons both fought in the Civil War. James, ils. 
when king, was present at the Battle of the Boyne, ¢..: 
did not do much leading or fighting, and b¢2), 
William III. and George II. led their troops in pers. ». 
Perhaps more men actually connected with the Ru +i.) 
Family have fought in the present war than in i; 
other. Prince Christian Victor, the late Queen’s gyii..:- 
son, died of disease, Prince Adolphus of Teck hus . « 
served, Count Gleichen was wounded, and i)::... 
Arthur of Connaught, another grandson of «:-«:, 
Victoria, is on his way to the front. . 

REIGNING DUKES OF YORK. 
How many Dakes ef York have been Kings ef Eogiand! | 56s«.; 

There is a little difficulty here, arising from the {i.: 
that, although nearly all second sons of English »:. n- 
archs have m accustomed to bear this title, t).ere 
have not been many instances of second sons com:r~ 
to the throne as Dukes of York. They have usus’., 
become Princes of Wales on the death of the eider es. 
The first Duke of York who reigned as king w:« 
Edward IV., head of the Yorkist line, who supplaz.te:: 
ey in 1461. The next duke was Henry T::\ 1. 
who e Henry VIII. les, second scn -{ 
James I., was also Duke of York in 1605. (Cn :he 
death of his elder brother, Henry, however, he | - 
came Prince of Wales, and. subsequently king. 

After this, we have what may be called: ike |:.., 
actual instance of a Duke of York becoming king ii.i- 
diately. Charles II., having no son, revived zhe title in 
favour of his brother. There was no Prince, uf W:.'«<, 
and James, therefore, was actually Duke of York wc: 
he became king. Since then, no Duke of York has ¢(n.¢ 
to the throne. The present Duke of Cornwall and Yi: 
has already become Prince of Wales, and. wil] sir-<-.! 
to the throne as Prince and not as Duke. 

Mes Legal Senay Gee See 
: - ars ever Carried out ia Eagiacc on 
es; occasionally, in ages now happily long past. <. 
far as England is concerned, the instances «{ 
this species of sav for the sanctity of the 
occur under - To cite: just c: 
case from the reign of “ Bluff King Hal,” Master Ji: 
Stowe records the following in his: Annales under :he 
year 1538: “The I. of September being fonday, «1c 
Cratwell, Hangman of London, and two other, were 


han at the lace by Clerken-wel!, ‘.x 
robting a booth "in Barth omew faire.” In France, 


pon. the horrors of the Revolution, when everyihiny 
sacred was profaned and overthrown, the guillotine 
claimed its victims on Sundays the same as other days. 
THE BAKERS AND THE TURKS. 
Why are Vienna Rolls ef Crescent Shape? (5888.) 
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“Now, 
wil, ‘Wes tae Teaee mcemectonn asthe ence to arbi- are coming to dinner to- 
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Mrsrruss: remember, Bridget, the Joneses 


“ Who is the hero of this piece ?” asked 
was coming out of the theatre. a 


And the “ 
shes capita te sr replied: “The man 
es fie : 


Tue Wovrp-sz Funny Boarper: “I read an 
of how a girl fell over forty feet without killing 


Practical Ditto: “Good gracious! How did she do 


The Would-be Funny Boarder: “ 
a tram-car with exactly twenty men in it.” 


Tried to get out of | 


Founded 171. 


The OCEAN Accident and 
Guarantee Cor tion Ltd. 


pry ay and Permanent 


Accidente, : 

It ; 
being : — in the important advantuge of 
‘The Bonde ef this Corporation ry ey arene 
accepted dyall Deyariments Mortgage Insurance. 
ot 8.8. Government. @20e08 Gad Debt in- 

lerkmen’sCem pensation. ourance. 
Beller and Lift Inspection 
R. J. PAULL, 


“How our Partners Hold Us” is the title of an interesting article on dancing in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


(VEsK ENDING 
Jan. 16, 1902, 


They “‘Hang on” to Sma! Pieces of Land which 
are no Good at all to them. 


Cin: is Bolivia’s hereditary dog-in-the-manger. The 
furmer country is all sea-board, with numerous ports ; 
the latter has no sea-board, and consequently, of 
course, no ports. Prior to 1880, however, Bolivia did 
possess an outlet to the Pacific, but in that year she 
was forced to cede it to Chili. She did not do so, 
though, without exacting a solemn pledge from her 
antagonist to provide her with another port in lieu of 
the cne she surrendered. 

This was solemnly agreed upon between the cape 
tive governments of the two republics. Yet Chili, 
pushing her dog-in-the-manger policy to the bitter end, 
coolly announced some fifteen months ago that she did 
not intend to abide by the stipulation, and that if 
Bolivia did not like it Bolivia might lump it. Of 
course, the announcement was couched in elegant 
diplomatic phraseology ; but, in effect, this is what it 
amounted to. And livia could do nothing but 
protest, for her army numbers less than four thousand 
officers and men all told, while Chili could put ten 
times that number in the field. So much for solemn 
cbligations, sworn to by diplomatists and embodied in 
treaties, when entered into between a strong state and 
a weak one. 


FRANCE WON’T PART WITH TWO ISLANDS, 


Both Portugal and France act in a decidedly dog-in- 
the-mangerish fashion towards Britain in India. Most 
people, if asked off-hand, will declare that the latter 
country is owned by us; but in this they would be only 

artially correct. Portugal owns Goa, oa territory 
ase an area of over a thousand square miles, 
besides Damaun, to the north of Bombay, and Diu, off 
the Guzerat coast. The French flag floats over Pondi- 
cherry on the Coromandel coast; and, in addition, 
she possesses Chandernagore, on the banks of the 
Hooghly, seventeen miles north of Calcutta; Karikal, 
a small and swampy settlement in the Cauvery delta ; 
Yanson, near the mouth of the Godavery river; and 
Mahee, a small town on the opposite coast of the 
peninsula. 

None of these possessions are of any practical use 
to their ive owners, while to us they would be 
of consid value. Yet neither nation will part 
with any one of them for any consideration whatever, 
sithough we have repeatedly made both governments 
extravagantly liberal offers. 

After a similar fashion France clings tenaciously to 
her treaty rights in Newfoundland; and watches 
hungrily and enviously from the islets of St. Pierre 
and MiqueJon, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
opposite shores that once were hers. <A round ten 
millions of a sterling was once offered to France 
by Britain for these two rugged masses of granite, but 
the offer was refused with Siedain, although the price 
they would fetch in the open market would probably 
not reach a fourth part of that sum. 


BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY AT _ 
LOGGERHEADS. 


It is an ill wind that blows no good, and the dog-in- 
the-manger policy of rival powerful states has not 
infrequently preserved a small and weak community 
from annihilation. A notable instance of this is 
afforded by the tiny republic of Andorra in the 
Pyrenees, lying between the Spanish province of Lerida 
and the French department of Aritge. Although only 
occupying an area of about one hundred and fifty 
square miles, Andorra is a perfect miniature state, 
possessing its own army, administering its own internal 
affairs, ‘and exempt from taxation by cr interference 
from either of its neighbours. For a thousand years 
France has wanted the territory. while Spain claims 
over it a nominal suzerainty ; but neither nation will 
give in to the other, with the result that the simple, 
sturdy mountaineers maintain intact much the saine 
measure of independence which they enjoyed in the 
days of Charlemagne. os 

t is doubtful whether among half-a-dozen ontinarily 
well-informed people, gathered together at haphazard, 
there would be found one who could give off-hand any 
reliable information about Togoland. Yet it has been, 


since 1884, an important and valuable German posses- 
sion in Upper Guinea, with an area of thirty-three 
thousand square’ miles, and a population of between 


two and three millions ; and it owes its existence under 
the Kaiser’s flag exclusively to the mutual jealousy of 
rance and Britain. _ 

To the west of it lies Ashanti, which is, of course, 
British ; while on the east it is bounded by Dahomey, 
which is French. To all intents and purposes Germany 
ha, prior to the date in question, no interest in that 
region of Africa. Yet she “jumped” this vast terri- 
tory, rich in palm oil, gum and ivory, while France 


The Stanlaws Girl is incompa:ah‘e. 


PEARSO 


acted the dog-in-the-manger to Britain, and Britain 
did the same with right good will towards France. 
And now Germany, having secured her “bone,” which 
is of very little use to her, detached entirely as it is 
from all her other African possessions, adopts the same 
policy impartially towards both her neighbours. 

For years the United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain, played a sort of triangular game of dog-in-tlte- 
manger in far-away Samoa, All three nations esta- 
blished coneulates at Apia, on the island of Upolu, and 
each of the three claime.l possession of the group to the 
exclusian of the other two. War was even talked of 
at one time, and as a result of the mutual jealousy of 
the three Powers the islands maintained their indepen- 
dence under native rule right up to 1899. 

During the same period—1879 to 1899—a similar 
state of affairs existed between Britain and Germany 
in regard to the Tonga islands, to which Germany had 
no real claim, but over which she persisted in main- 
taining a shadowy species of suzerainty. The result 
was that there existed here also much the same sort of 
diplomatic and industrial deadlock as that which pre- 
vailed at Samoa; although, owing to the aptitude for 
ruling evincel by King George, the Tonga Islanders 
did not suffer so much proportionately from the anoma- 
lous state of affairs. appily, an agreement was 
arrived at by the three Powers interested in the autumn 
of 1899, by which America and Germany were to divide 
Samoa between them, while Britain was to be left in 
undisturbed possession of the Tonga Islands, includin 
the neighbouring Savage Island with its five thousan 
pepulation. 


THE BELGIAN “DOG” IN AFRICA. 


Afvica, save Morocco and one or two other similar 
guasi-independent states, has all been parcelled out 
among the great Powers of Europe. 

So says the man in the street; but the man in the 
street, if Belgium and Portugal are to be believed, 
is mistaken. 

Consult any good colourel map of the continent, 
published in either Brussels or Lisbon, and you will 
discover, right in its very heart, a huge, irregularly- 
shaped splash of white, looking for all the world as 


though a gigantic whitewash brush had been daubed 
down haphazard among the reds and greens and 
yellows. 


This colourless area, as big as a first-rate European 
state, is nominally ownerless, owing primarily to the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of Bortugel. Geographically 
it forms part of Northern Rhodesia, now known 
officially as Barotsiland. but its western borders abut 
on Portuguese West Africa, and Portugal affirms that 
the bulk of the territory belongs to her. The question 
is still further complicated by the fact that a small 
strip of German territory runs for some hundreds of 
miles along its southern boundary; while the Congo 
Free State authorities profess to be by no means sure 
a into it their territories extend from the north- 
ward. 


WHY CHILI AND ARGENTINA WANT TO 
FIGHT. 


The immediate consequence is that the entire district 
is given over to tribal feuds and internecine warfare. 
And yet Portugal could not occupy it if she would. In 
fact, she is the nominal possessor of some thousands 
of square miles of territory in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, wherein no subject of hers has ever yet set 
foot. Germany, so far as that portion of her West 
African possessions which abut on the disputed area 
is in question, is similarly situated. While as for 
the Coigo Free State, it is doubtful whether she could 
muster enough men to penetrate even a tenth part of 
the way through the immense stretches of tropical 
forest that separate the settled portions of her unwieldy 
dominions from the no-man’s-land she coveis. 

But undoubtedly the very latest instance of the 
dog-in-the-manger policy is that which is, at the 
moment of writing. likely to cause an_outbreak of 
hostilities between Chili and Argentina. It is all about 
a little corner of territory, which is of no earthly uso 
to the former country, but the possession of which is 
of vital importance to the latter. The two peoples have 
been wrangling and jangling about it for years. Chili 
says in effect: “It’s mine, touch it if you dare.” 
Argentina responds with a: “ Hands off; I perish off 
the face of the earth as a country, but this barren 
strip of coast I mean to have.” 

Meanwhile in Argentina eighty thousand armed men 
stand ready for any emergency, and Chilian public 
opinion demands impatiently the instant adoption of 
drastic and agressive meazures towards her turbulent 
neighbour. 

et § eee 


«Bur they eay.” remarked the patron, “he has a good 
head for business.” 
“Nonsense.” replied the Larbor. 


“Why, 
absolutely ba!d!” 
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A youne lady his just finished playing a selcction 
Foust. 
aor Tedyé “How nice! I always did Ike ‘Home, 
Sweet Home!’” -_ 
Young Lady (with a start): “ Home, Sweet Flome! 
Old Lady: “Yes. Minnie plays it. I can always 
tell it when she crosses her hands.” 
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Journeys he has Made Through Flesh and Bon>. 


_ Nor long ago the newips rs recorded the curious 
intelligence of an apparently healthy woman being taken 
suddenly ill in a London street near King’s Cross rait- 
way-station ; she was quickly placed on a street ambu- 
lance by the police, and removed to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray's Inn Road, where examination proved 
thet she was dead. No external marks or bruises were 


| found upon her body, and the usual signs of heart 


disease were not present. Her relatives were promptly 
communicated with, and, in answer to all inquiries, 
no information was forthcoming which gave any clue 
to the probable cause of death. 

Accordingly 1t was arranged to hold a post-mortem on 
the body. In due course this was done, and the sur- 
geons were astonished to find that the heart of the 
unfortunate woman had been pierced by ar ordinary 
needle. Her friends were quite at a loss to understand 
how the needle could have penetratel so far; they 
were, indeed, wholly unaware that she had at any time 
sustained any mishap with one. 

Yet the death, strange as it may seem to those who 
have not had any experience with lost needles, was 
not remarkable, for when needles enter the hu:nan 
body they have an extraordinary propensity for under- 
taking curious journeys. To begin with, needles are 
nearly always clean and bright and free froin any 
micro-organisms. Were they not so free from mizrobie 
contamination death or serous illness would, in 
ordinary circumstances, quickly follow all such acci- 
dents with needles and other non-stevile articles. Take, 
for instance, a rusty nail or any other object with a 
point that is not free from dust and dirt; a prick 
or a scratch caused by such will almost immediately 
result in a painful sore if steps are not very quickly 
taken to remove the poison which Nature resents being 
imported into her domain. 

uring the war in South Africa the surgeons have 
had many remarkable proofs of the good-naturel way 
in which the human frame will not only tolerate, but 
actually do its best to accommodate, a rifle bullet, 
which, like the sewing needle, is frequently, or usually, 
sterile. In many cases where a bullet becomes lolged 
in the tissues of a soldier’s body it not only causes him 
no inconvenience, it is very often so cosily embedded 
as to give no sign of its location, let alone cause pain 
or any other unpleasant sense, and were it not for the 
Réntgen rays the very existence of a bullet in the body 
or limb would often be questioned. 

But to return to travelling needles. Some time nie 
a lady, when doing some fancy needlework, had the 
misfortune to break an ordinary fine needle, and to 
lose a part of it in the thumb of her left hand. Attempts 
were made to remove it, but without success, and 
finally it was decided to leave matters to take their 
course, lest the efforts should result in greater injury 
to the thumb joint. For a year or more the lady went 
about her duties in the house, and had nearly forgotten 
all about the mishap, when, one day, she distinctly 
felt a pricking sensation in the right fore-finger. On 
looking closely at the tip of her finger she thought she 
perceived a slight mark, and, on breaking the skin, she 
extracted the portion of the long-lost needle without 
pain or difficulty! It was found to have lost all its 
original brightness, and to be stained and roughened. 

A case is also on record in which a man has been 
stabbed in the back of the right shoulder with a long 

in, such as is used by ladies in the fixing of their 

ead-gear. The pin seems to have broken at the time 
the stab was made, and a portion of it, between two 
and three inches, was missing when the head and other 
part were subsequently found. The man, however, did 
not dream that the missing piece had actually entered 
his body, for he felt no pain beyond what cne might 
expect from a sharp pin-prick. Some months later he 
complained of an ache in the right shoulder, more 

articularly at the top of his arm, and this was attri- 
bated by his medical man (to whom he had not divulged 
the pin incident) to rheumatism. _ Treatment for the 
foul esome ailment was kept up for some weeks, but 
no relicf appeared to take place. As the weather 
became warmer, however, the ache seemed to gradually 
die away, and the man quite thought he had simply 
passed through a term of pain to which so many others 
are similarly subjected. ; 

When bathing one day his attention was drawn by a 
companion to an unusual scar or mark in the region 
of ihe lower part of the breast-bone. It was pressed 
by the fingers, and found to be a long, hard substance 
lying just beneath the surfaco of the skin. What it 
could be the man was totally at a loss to imagine, when 
suddenly he thought of the stab in the back, and of the 
fact that the missing part of the pin had never been 
traced. He dressed hastily and went straight off to a 
surgeon, who, on cutling down to the substance, found 
the missing portion of the pin. It was two inches ani 
five-eighths in length and was slightly bent! 

Such are but a few of the many extraordinary cases 
in which needles and other similar articles have been 
known to travel about the human. system. The new 
method of photography has made it possible nowadays 
for any person who has fears of having a needle, or a 
part of one, in an undesired place, to be promnily 
relieved of it. 


She can on'y be seen in {fe LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


Big Schemes that 
have Come from 
Swelled Heads. 


Narotron was not the only man who has set himself 
the task of making himself emperor of a vast empire. 
Others have held the ambition which made the “ Little 
Corporal,” the common enemy of Europe, the best- 
loved and most-hated man who ever trod the earth ; 
but their lofty aims to win empires for themselves were 
doomed from the outset. Had it been otherwise the 
world would not have enjoyed so long a spell of peace 
and L peysernd as it has, and the map of the world 
would be quite different from what it is to-day, while in 
many parts of the earth wars would still be raging. 

Ten years ago, there died in the Vate, or Sandwich, 

. isle, one of the smallest of the New Hebrides, a tribal 
king called Kahakana, and he left behind him details 
of a great empire-making scheme, which he had con- 
ceived and intended putting into operation. His idea 
was to win over the inhabitants of all the other islands 
composing Polynesia, by working u their ignorant 
and i a eg beliefs, and inducing them to throw 
over yoke binding them to different European 
Powers, to throw in their lots with him, and fight under 
him, for the conquest of Australia, New Zealand, and 
ver inch of ground within certain extensive boun- 

aries. 


FIGHTING WITH FISHING BOATS. 


The difficulties to be surmounted in the prosecution 

of such a big scheme would probably have convinced 
any one more intelligent than this king of the impos- 
sibility of what he desired. In the first place, his plan 
meant setting at defiance Great Britain, Germany and 
France, a combination of Powers which the rest of the 
world might resonate. shrink from affronting. Then 
there was the vast difficulty of transport. Even the 
most eager foe cannot hopefully attack a continent in 
unarmed fishing boats. Yet it is impossible to doubt 
the sincerity of Kahakana’s empire-grabbing desire. 
He anticipated surmounting the transport difficulty by 
ordering each of the islands supporting him in his 
scheme to build a vessel of a more or less warlike kind, 
and such vessels were actually commenced by one or 
two of the islands. 
_ The whole scheme was unquestionably wild, but there 
is no doubt that the king believed firmly in its possi- 
bility, and had his death not occurred s0 early as it 
did he might have caused a great deal of trouble. Much 
as Philip of Spain and, later, Napoleon, had medals 
struck to commemorate the conquest of England, which 
they anticipated as certain, this foolish savage drew up 
an elaborate plan for governing Ss empire when he 
had acquired it; and many of his laws showed great 
promise of his being a just and honest emperor. 

The highest ambition of the most ambitious Moham- 
medan is to see a Mohammedan empire founded in 
Asia, and quite half the troublesome httle wars which 
occur on Indian frontiers arise either directly or 
indirectly from this cause. The fanatical priests who 
so often take it upon themselves to ferment risings of 
the hill tribes generally have for the object the found- 
ing of some such empire, which they more or less 
honestly believe they are called upon to promote for 
the of the whole world. It is this great and grand 
ambition which makes them such powerful leaders and 
such relentiess foes. 


WOULD-BE MOHAMMEDAN EMPEROR. 


Few such fanatics, however, aim so high as aimed 
Hallen-isben-gel, who died peacefully a few years since 
sn his home among the hills of the North-West Frontier, 
without ever having had a chance of drawing his swo 
in the cause to which he had devoted his life, although 
the doctrines he taught to his followers have led to 
not a few of the short, fierce fights which, since his 
death, have occurred in that of India. 

The dream of Hallen was to march a victorious army 
of Mohammedans over the whole of southern and cen- 
tral Asia, and over the whole of Europe and Egypt, 
founding a great empire, of which he was to be emperor, 


as he went, and converting the le of evi ion 
to his own faith. It sien srt pling yp Aw 


no 
one shudders to think of- the slaughter which would 
probably have occurred if he had lived long enough 
to take the field with his passionately-devoted followe 
and had scored a few successes, for every success wo 
have won him new followers in hundreds, if not in 
thousands. Oriental races are as tow to the fire of 
religion, and a few marked successes for Hallen on the 
North-West Frontier might have been echoed by risings 
in all parts of the Indian empire, which, while they 
could never have led to the t M 
triumph Hallen expected, would have been inexpres- 
gibly disastrous. 

However, he died before he had fully armed his small 
band, and, happily, no one strong enough and ambi- 
tious enough to assume his plan was to be found 
his followers. But there are still men who are mov 


by similar ambitions, and, perhaps, the mcst dangerous 
of these is Mohammed-ess-Senussi. 

Not much seems to be known about this would-be 
emperor, but what little is known is not reassuring. 
He is a man between fifty and sixty, possessing an 
almost superhuman influence over his co-religionists, 
even over those in the utmost ends of the earth, with 
whom he manages to communicate in some ag hs ‘0 
way from time to time. For many years he been 
in hiding in Egypt, as his liberty is supposed to have 
been endangered by his aim to establish an Islamitic 
empire becoming known to the authorities at Cairo, 
though it might seem to an outsider that the Egyptian 
Government attached insufficient importance to Senussi 
and his ambition, for the necessity for keeping in hid- 
ing does not deter him from developing his schemes 
and communicating with his pt sai in India, 
Persia, Arabia and Turkey, all of which countries, to- 
gether with the whole of north Africa, his great plan 
of empire-building embraces. 

It is known that he already styles himself emperor 
of all these countries, and that he has very large funds, 
in money and treasures, buried in different parts of the 
great deserts of Egypt. No doubt he is very carefully 
watched by reliable spies, who would give due warning 
of any attempt on his to hurry on a rising in any 
part of the world. It is hinted that he could be found 
and captured at almost a moment's notice, but the 
authorities fear such an act on their part would only 
lead to trouble, whereas, under the circumstances, there 
is no danger of which immediate warning would not be 
received. Official optimism is, however, a well-known 
trait, and one can only hope that in this case, at least, 
it is fully justified by facts, for the Mohammedans are 
a vast people, and were they moved by any deep reli- 
gious feeling, such as a great faith in the destiny of 
Senussi to establish an empire for them, and were called 
upon by a powerful leader to rise up and strike, the 
consequences to Christians would be appalling. The 
world would be put back a thousand years at least. 


ee Ge 
YOU TASTE WITH YOUR THROAT. 


Tur idea that the sense of taste has any connection 
with the troat appears peculiar at first thought. We 
have beed possessed with the notion that the sense of 
taste J3es in the tongue, and the palate. We all speak 
of a fine palate, and many persons express astonish- 
ment that they can enjoy a delicacy as well after 
having had a plate fitted to their mouths by a dentist 
as they could before they paid a visit to that clever 
gentleman. , 

But it appears, from the observations recently 
made by an Italian doctor, that the sense of taste is 
not confined to the tongue and the pslate, but is more 
widely distributed. You taste also with the epiglottis, 
that Tittle valve at the base of the tongue, and the 
larynx, to which the epiglottis acts as an assistant, 


also takes part in the process. Concerning the palate, |: 


it is noteworthy that we taste with the soft seg which 
is at the back pon mouth, = not with i > ag ios 
front ate; explains the mystery ent: 
Bri Phe tonsils do nothing for the sense of taste, 
nor does the uvula. 


erent Gireecmesnaestt 


UGHT THEY WERE 
— OPERA-GLASSES, 


Ir happened at the theatre at Edinburgh. A medical 
student of somewhat simple disposition gone to see 
an actress, renowned for her beauty, for whom he had 
a particular admiration. . 

As he wanted to make the most of his oppurtunity he 
took a pair of opera-glasses, and pan. the greater 
part of the performance was making use of them. 

Having laid them down, as he supposed, for a few 
minutes when he did not need them, he continued to 


watch the- ce with rapt attention. 
Asa benakent he had unconsciously put them 


i gaddenly wiehin is ta gia t his hand 

use 
tz eA Velde Mins, bub could nat End. then. 
Thinking he saw them on the floor (he was short-sighted), 
he reached his hand down and caught hold of them, but 
oe “they would not He t 

ve a ; would not come. He tu 

harder, etill Fim Deno stuck fast. He gave 5 
poll, when a lady's voice behind him said : 

“ May I trouble you to leave go of my boots?” 

He had mistaken a lady’s black for his opera- 
glasses. 


Tenor: “ When I gave my first conce le had 
to be carried fainting ont of the hall.” ltd 
Friend ; “ Ah, but since then your voice has improved.” 


ee fee 


“TI CONGRATULATE you, my dear sir, on the marriage 
of your daughter. I see you are gradually getting all 
Se ng 

“ my hands, ! But the worst of it is, I have to 

, keep their hus on their feet.” 


WEEE ENDING 
Jax, 16, 1902. 


TOLD BY A TYPEWRITER. 


What i have Suffered at the Hands of Inventors. 


Yes, I’m all right to look at now, am I not? X°., 
and neat, compact, and all that, the very thing v. 
want to make life happy, is it not so? But befi:. ; 
became what I am now, I’ve had to undergo a ie: |. 
amount of tinkering. 

All the faddists that ever were, seem to have =; .\. 
it their business to improve on me, but most of then 
have failed, and I remain p much what I was wi. 
I first came amongst you. Typewriters are not «31... 
men. As the years go on we don’t get heis:, 
clumsy, and lumbering, like you. We get more sprv.«. 
and quick, and our size diminishes rather than .1- 
creases. Would you really like to know what 1 wi: 
like when I was first put on the market by my pres: :.; 
makers? I will tell you. 

You see me now? Well, just imagine me iike Tj): 
now in shape, only much heavier. I looked for a): ih. 
world like one at those old-fashioned barrel-crc..ic, 
with the monkey on them. And instead of that his. , 
little arrangement above my keyboard, by which -.: 
shift the pa r from line to line, I had: somethin: 
after the fashion of a pump-handle, by which +. 
did the same thing. 

But the great idea was to compress mie into as s:.. || 
a space as possible, and whatever make a modern +: v- 
writer belongs to, you will find that all are yic:y 
much alike in principle. 

Some of us, of course, have little fade which «-::1¢ 

ple like and others don't. Some machines t 
ike that ink ribbon which forms such a pretty a: 
ment to most of us, preferring instead. a sma) ;:.:, 
and others don’t like you to see what they are tyy:ny 
for you, so cover the lettering up by come inger: is 
trick. Others are the reverse, and show you whit v1 
are saying in a most flagrant manner. 

Other machines have what is called a shift >.:, 
which makes one note do duty for two or more s:.7is. 
When this is used, you get half the number of keys .n 
front of you, and’ the machine is accordingly. sma! '<» 

Among the peepie who thought to improve me was 
a man who thought I could be driven better by je:- 
matic balls. Instead of having keys, you squeeze.) |e 


— 

ise. they called his 
contrivance the “ pointer,” and one of actua ly 
appeared so early as 1846. 

e inventors tried to turn me into a shorten! 
writer as well as a typewriter. As if it was not encuch 
for me to write the English language neatly wit!:.. 
having to aggle with a lot of unintelligible ¢::ns. 
But I am glad to say he did not do much with it. 

He designed the machine so that it could be carse! 
about in a reporter's handbag. It had only six keys. 
and each one printed a dot. Different dots in d:fie:e 1! 
positions signified certain words and figures. «1! 
there were sixty-three possible combinations of di: ~+. 

Then there was the machine which, instead of rarer, 
printed on an endless tape. Just fancy eending a : 
a letter on an endless tape: Still, I believe i wie 
a time-saving idea. 

The most gruesome-lovking machine I ever heir? f 

was one in which all the machinery was flit, 1°: 
table, and every time you touched a key you s:.\ 
sorts of complicated stems working under your vers 
eyes. 
One inventor tried to cut me down in the syne: 
of keys I have a right to, by reducing them te f°": 
teen, instead of anything from forty-two to seventy: 
eight, as I am now allotted. . 

Instead of each key having a type all to itec’!. wr 
at any rate two, he made it do duty for any nwuter 
of other letters. What letter was printed depence | «" 
what other key you pressed down with it. It wos the 
only machine that enabled more than one key to w 'k 
at atime. But it was terribly difficult to work. 

Another idea was to make me register the namic 
of words I . But I was not taking any. Jovr::.!- 
ists might like me for telling them how much, cr hv 
Ettle, work they had done, but I don't see why | 
should be made a tell-tale apesvates against )“«" 


typists. So they didn’t adopt that idea. . 
‘ou want to know why my keyboard is eo stranzei¥ 
arranged, and why the letters are placed in sn-h «© 


prozmeity to each other? That is for your tere". 
ere are certain letters you uently use next 1? 
each other. Well, these are placed farther apart <han 
others, as it is easier to work thus than if «°c 
—. The letters closest together are those ni: * 
ikely to be used next to each other, and the prerent 
keyboard is arranged with this object. 


An article on “The Art of Evening Dress” appears in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE, 


—— 
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natives gape in astonishment at up-to-date methods. LAST COUPON NEXT WEEK. 


“fee NAME-HUNTING COMPETITION. 


Just imagine, although owllon is so gigantic, a pro- 
———————— 


e 
vincial town, Liverpool, has tic biggest tramway system 
C oO in the kingdom. There are but two ommiluzcs in use. 
London is many years behind the big provincial towns 


in this respect. The routes working in Manchester are SSS amen 
_— producing £100,000 a year. 
> What a Provincial Thinks of Take any branch af municipal activity, telephones, RAILWAY STATIONS. 
his Capita). Slactnso ph or bar and it will ko found that London — 
aaa is lamentably in the rear. The slreets of our sinall e 
I pon’r like London. towns were lighted by electricity while London strects Ist Prize: £2 5. 


joubt if any sensible person, who has a knowledge | still had their darkness made visible by flickering gas- 

Aue provincial towns and who is not blinded by petty | lights. 7 e& 

cnalousy, really does like London, that is, London asa | “Compare London's inadequate water supply with the 

*ollection of buildings. Londoners may sxy they like | splendid supplies of our provincial cities. 

London, but oy such as have not a fair knowledge of | “London is unmusical, especially when compared with 

the provinces. % oF those who may wonder why I don’t | the North. It is also inartistic. 

i> London, I will give a few out of numerous reasons. After all, unmitigated ugliness is the keynote of 
London, undoubtedly, is the ugliest great capital in | Londor. Even its principal streets are wretched, 

th: world; it is also the dirtiest. . : narrow, jumbled-up collections of miserable buildings. 
T never reach King’s Cross station without a sinking | I will admit there are some fine buildings ; but there is 

at heart, Oh! the abject squalor, the dreariness, the | no uniformity, and the buildings consequently appear 

niles meanness of that wretched London stution. Mind | insignificant. 

vow, 1 don’t single out King's Cross because it isan) = ‘Tie fact is Loadon never strikes me as being so big a 

exception, By no means 18 this so, for all the London | e,pital as Herlin, for instance, owing to this lack of 

railway etations are alike. . uniformity. London is not so much a mighty town, as 
1s there anywhere on the face of this globe more | 4 collection of towns. You come across a fine block of 

hewildering, miserable, ramshackle collection of build- | buildings, after which you see nothing but blocks of 

in¢s than Waterloo ? Londoners dignify this collec- | mean, rickety erections. 

tion of forlorn. barns with the name of a big railway | LONDON HAS NO FINE STREETS. 


4 the case of Liverpool Street, which I believe, is | Where inall London is there a stretch of well-pro- 


the biggest station in London. To compa’ it with the | portioned buildings? Where is there a really fine 
noble “structure at Frankfurt-on-the- ain woud be, street? . 

absurd, as the German station is as superior to it as| For pity’s sake I will not attempt to compare London 
York station is to the vilest on the District Railway. | with Paris. Imagine a comparison between Trafalgar 
Bren the stations attached to many little Dutch towns ; Square, with its absurdly mean pepper-tox National 
which I could mention, are superior to the London | Gullery, and the Place de la Concorde! Or between 
railway stations, so far as regards comfort, order and Piccadilly and the Chawps Elys¢es! 

beauty. | Where has London any streets to compare with those 
I NEVER SAW SUCH POST-OFFICES! | in our big provincial towns? Take, for example, such 


rwlinot stomp to compere the London and thebig 84 003 Sh apt, Buchanan and Arztl 
Continental cities so far as railway stations are com- | Streeta Clune: Sackeille SP ino gg is ei 
‘ared, London has not even the largest station in the | Princes Street E dinharghs to muanticd ne feaye hace q 
Kingdom, < it a ret one equal to Edinburgh's , re eg oe ’ Ye ; 
tagnificont Waverley stakon What four streets in London have a combined breadth 
p bsg re are the post-oflices. Oh! those neatos | equal to Cologne’s Hinge aiid its << 
7 i hi ian | avenues of limes and its pa atial buildings ? r com-* 
I well rermomber | Lae bier ye - ich are the best London streets with the Ringstrasce, 
plete Vienna; the Kniserstrasse, Frankfurt; or Broadway, 


S A Magnificent Parlour 
2nd Prize: Billlard Table." 


: A Columbia Grapho- 
e 
ord Prize * phone with 12 Records. 

One Sovereign will be given to every Compet:tor, 
no matter how many errors may be made, who is 
one of those whose attempts form the greatest 
number sont in from any ore place (in propertion 
to the popuistioz) mentioned inthe correct solutions 
to this Compctition. 

Each separate competitor will cout us one—not each set of 
coupons, Thevefore, induce your friends to enter for the compe- 
tition, If you got a few friends to do so, and they in turn each 
induce a few friends, the number will soon mount up, aii each 
will get a golden sovereign, no matter how many. 

Don’t wait any longer before you ask your friends, Tell them 
about it at once. 


* The Billiard Teble ts made by J. R. Mally and Co., 15 Goswet! 
Rosd, E.C., and will go into a furnished room 13ft. square. It has 
a Slaie bed, 2ud will stand on any dining-tadle. The cues, Lulls, 
marking-board and spirit level are included. A Ust of the places 
where similar tabics may be seen is given on tie last page. 


Below will be found twelve sets of words, each 
set describing the name of a railway station in 
the United Kingdom, the name of which will be 
found in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide. 

Write down in the spaces provided the names 
of all those places you can discover. If you can’t 
find all, put down as many as you can. 


Note These Facts. . . 


1. Names must be written in ink. 


friend of mine rega 2. Only one name Is allowed against each set 


did duty fora pot-ofice at South Kans hein. crewhat | Now, York, As with tho strets go with the haldings, | 3. When you have filled up your ist, ext It out 
would, he should see a decent London post-office. I took London's. striking lack of artistic taste te paaeer it by you until we tell you to send 


him to Charing Cross, and he near! fainted. L i 
"We called in at the Strand pre and at the one in| Shown in ote Fy i gegen gt a 8 
New Bridge Street, in fact to make a long story short, past l b “i the wed or ge gilt, buttons in "he lacs 
a pment geotgrepercingy Low, mean, little of the present hideous ones, and the replacement of the 
rooms; buildings devoid of any attempt at architectural | US!Y — saehal wore by ct make the men look 
embellishmente—squalid apologies for buildings, 1 | as smart as some of our provincia! police. 
snow Maet we went to St. Martin-le-Grand. TI | LDN ERS: ee ey esata oe 

Sane we wens © in-le-Grand. There all! what provincial town would tolerate the continual 
my hopes were dashed to the — + the sight of the breaking up of its etreets and the consequent false 
dirty, dilapidated room we en! fri awit, ress | buatle and loss of time? There are hundreds of things 
te ecatiot a the beautiful bead-ofice in his own which Londoners suffer daily which would not be allowed 
Braseels. ‘The last straw was the sight of the low post- in tied "is pee Je. There is a terrible sameness of 
office close by Liverpool Street station, aa ite | ences, while the way in which our eweet tongue is 
disagreeable atmosphere, its darkness and dismalness. | murdered by the lower classes is horrible. Could aught 

THE RAILWAY TRAINS ARE TERRIBLE! | be rors sas the Ly — ape! m — =a 

i i itively sick when I am compe o listen to i 

pnCompare the London post-ofices 1h Hy “hose fine | Again, London life is false to the core—friendsbipe sre 
buil such as the Birmingham head post-office, or | too easily made and too easily broken. | 
any of those which are handsome works of art. Take | There is another reason why I don’t like London. 
even the ugliest of our post-offices—and I should think Gallantry makes me hesitate to mention it. a 
the new buildings at Leeds would be hard to beat in| London, comparatively speaking, has few pretty girls! 
this reepect—and it will be found that London is far It has many pasty-faced, washed-out looking ome 


i 5 i women, but it has nothin like the same number of 
behind even that. Tondon’s post-offces are a disgrace retty girls which our provincial towns possess. When 


to a civilised community. soot : 
But of all the Maawanel to this civilised community, Peay provincial towns, I exclude Glasgow, which is far 


there are none which exceed that of ner transport. | Worse than even London in this res t. ; 
Ite simply amazing bow far behindhand London is in | _ 1m our Lancat: Yorkshire and Irish towns, seventy 


ity five per cent. are 

this respect. r cent. of the girls are pretty, and pet 

hort time ightful sitively handsome. In London, well truth bids me say 
locality Shade gard pepe abes af am ie it, a pretty Cockney girl is almost a rarity. No, I do 
i: 5 Deny station. When I not like London! - . 7 

; a fit. [We hope to publish a reply to this article in the 
Think of it, r provincials, the seats were of bare | course of a few wecks.—Eb. | 
wood! Bare wood, mind you; and the backs were 
unpadded, and only reached up helf-way tothe oof, 27 | Jar say the word,” said Stayleight “for whalers: 
wore ne bod as the Prussian fourth-class carringes, and | 7°" M77 Bravieight1” she exclaimed, with significant 
there is not one first-cless compartment on any of the promptness That didn’t dawn on him until long after. 


4. You may send in as many sets of lists as 

von like, but each set will be accepted 
ndependently, and must be pinned 
together. 

s- In the event of the prize being divided, only 
one share will go to each successful com- 
petitor, no matter how many duplicate 
attempts he may send in. 


Example: 


Fresh Harbour ......cccccsscccosre ovve © Newhaven. 
37. Opposite west; CATPICH ...cccccecee BT sroccveccersevoees 
98. Wide flight of steps ...cccrercssoere BB csesorsersenrseens 
89. Foremost fortress ..-...csecceseccece 39. ssoesererere soeees 
BO. Boer; policeman oso. ceescecceeee 9D cssssisinssinseses 
G1. Commands 200wt. ...cccrcccrrsescoses EL secssssererossoeee 
42. K big ploaiure boat ....... 
HB. CL greater Ble ..sccercccresceseecerers BB sovsseresersensece 
BA, Wealthy mound .......ccccocserercsesre Bb ceccsrersesssonoes 
BB. Be carried by & Horse ...cccccsscores GS soreeeresssvsoeees 
BG. Lort Of LOW! ....cccccrsccovcsscescesscsers SB sorscssessessover, 
a7. Lair of shaggy haired animal...... 47 ........0ee00. 
4G. Entirely inter ....cccccccsrrreresseserers BB coesesees 


——————————— 
second-class compartments. =— a es 
It is almost incredible that Londoners submit to be ; IMPORTANT NOTICE. — 
herded in such trains. Comer them with the , — NQie ccoMhecesces ceccoscceccs coc ces cneeescnevocre. coves esoosenor 
luxurious ca in use in the United States,orinour |  po¢ the convenience of those readers who have only this 


AAArCES 200.00000.:: 000000 s0s000 sce rnrveesec cee cen ses 


own provinces. It is useless quoting the fact of London’s Secided Name-H Coan 
big, popnlation, because in manufacturing Taneeelire | we decided to cai the Editors of SHORT STORIES 


ang Kota wo bar's Mg Tog cars | tg THRE BIG BUDGET to pb na of the nate 


parison. 

would ride donera admire of those papers dated January lth, the first three coupons- 

pipe vole] ry glam asin = Readers, therefore, who wish to enter, should get a copy 
London's Inck of enterprise is remarkable. No | of either “SS.” or the “B.B.,” now on sale, and start at 

wonder the Yankees are trying to run it, while its | once. 


eciéb ieuceaeadage roveseisetsecinnsariese eee 

agp PP LPL PLP LPL PPD PL IPIPPPPPPPPPSPPAAPALA PALA SAL 
Cut to edse--> 

In order that competitors may have plenty of room to scrit 


their solutions, the coupon ehould be cut through the margin «* 
the paper to the edge. 


“The Kit-Kats,” writt:n and illustrated in Louis Waia’s best style, appzars in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


Some of the Devices Employed 
in Trapping the Police. 


A DARE cellar, a bull-dog and a swinging trap-door in 
a badly-lighted passage, constituted the elaborate snare 
set for a number of Scotland Yard special service 


ag by a celebrated gang of coiners some little time 


The ie knew they were being watched, 
anticipated a raid, and set their tra) asoordingly. It 
acted only too well. The police tumbled in one after 
the other, until no fewer than five of them were busily 
engaged in warding off the attacks of the ferocious 
amimal. They “quieted” him at last, and, by climbing 
on one another's shoulders extricated themselves from 
the pit into which they had fallen; but by that time the 
quarry had escaped. 

It was this same g who afterwards established 
what was known as oe “Borough Road Mint,” where 
nine-tenths of the base coins at that {ime circulating in 
London were made. At the hend of the concern was a 
wae named h pir rapa enaning ae cruel criminal, 
with a special grudge against t ice. 

Kioving that the bulldog weiiile would neither be 
forgotten nor forgiven by those whom he chose to 
regard as his natural enemies, he tried to get even with 
them by setting a sort of modification of the old-time 
“booby-trap” over the only entrance to the room 
wherein the actual coining operations were carried on. 
A buge ladle filled with molten lead was so arranged 
that it would tilt over on top of an intruder on the door 
being opened, the metal being kept constantly at the 
proper temperature by a sm but ingeniously- 
constructed furnace. 


ATTEMPT TO USE MOLTEN LEAD. 

Woodstock used to boast to his confederates that he 
bad fixed up this horrible contrivance with the special 
object of disfi ring for life a certain inspector, whom 
he (Woodstoc ine knew was then on his trail. Asa 
matter of fact, however, its contents were received by a 
young and comparatively unknown officer, who, pursuin, 
investigations on his own account, indiscreetly attempt 
to the ruffians in their den. 

Most of the molten lead luckily fell just clear of the 
plucky young fellow’s head, but he received a small 
portion in his face—sufficient to mark him for life and 
to seriously impair the sight of one of bis eyes. Never- 
theless, suffering agonies though he was, he bravel 
grappled with the leader ere the latter could draw his 
revolver; the alarm was raised; other officers rushed in, 
and the scoundrels were soon safely under lock and key. 
Fourteen years’ penal servitude rewarded the originator 
of the cowardly plot. 

The late Major Le Caron has left it on record how 
one of his colleagues in the British Secret Service waa 
lured to his death by the Chicago anarchists. He was 
@ young man and enthusiastic; brave, discreet, and self- 

t toa fault. But he had one failing. He could 
not resist a pretty woman's smile. 

It was this trait in his character which proved his 
undoing. His enemies Enpewet his mission, and threw 
in his way one of their bandsomest decoys. She fooled 
the detective to the top of his bent, found out all about 
him, and ob Sa to her employers. These latter con- 
sulted together, and asked Delilah to find out for them 
whether her dupe could swim. Delilah reported that 
he could not. 


TRAPPED BY A LADY AND A BOAT. 

A few days later, towards eventide, the lady. arrayed 
in a natty boating costume, set out with her victim for 
2 row on the lake, he at the oars, she steering. <A mile 
from shore, Delilah, expressing a wish to change places, 
rose suddenly from her seat, caught her foot in the 
tiller-ropes, lurched heavily forward, and, in an instant, 
their frail craft was upset. A second boat, which had been 
shadowing them all the evening at a respectful distance, 
@arted forward out of the fast-gathering poem, and 
the girl directed her course towards it with the easy, 
strong stroke of a practised swimmer. 

“It's all right,” she cried as she approached within 
hailing distance, “he sank like a stone; help me 
aboard.” 

The nan in the prow leant over as if to comply with 
her request, but instead of doing 80 he struck ber up- 
turned face a terrific blow with a slung-shot. A stifled 
scream that was half a curze, and the betrayer sank to 
join the man she had betrayed. The bout put about, 
and made for the lights of the distant city as fast as three 
strong pairs of arms could propel her. 

Once only was the silence broken by the double-dyed 
of murderers. “She deserved her fate, anyway,” 
one, as if in extenuation. “ Aye,” answered the 

second, “she betrayed the man who trusted her.” 
“Rot!” exclaimed the third—the man who had actually 
struck the fatal blow—“ she knew too much to suit our 


For love of an animal died Michael Kavanagh, at 
Dublin, in September, 1882. Kavanagh was on special 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
CHURCHES WHICH ADVERTISE. 


Setbollte Siparchand, Wio'tas uh tas Vone nmnged ‘a 
‘ive who was 
hunting down the Invincibles. Ka had been 
apocesehed by Carey—one of the i who was 
rwards eo had rejected his overtures, and 
was consequently marked for destruction. But he 
realised his rv, and refused to be tra: : 
The officer, however, owned a small fox-terrier, of 
which he was inordinately fond, and one day a stranger 
harr‘ed up to him in the street, and excitedly informed 
him that some men down in a hbouring court were 
ill-treating his pet. Thrown off his Kavana 
hurried towards the spot indicated, and was promptly 
eet and killed. One of his assailants, a man 
named Michael Walsh, was caught soon afterwards, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life; but the instigators 
of the vile plot escaped scot free. . 

Old settlers in Victoria still speak with bated breath 
of the exploits of the Kelly of bushrangers, and 
more especially of the y_the desperadoes of 
ing ors Kennedy and his . This latter bap 
in October, 1878, and was the first of the series of out- 
rages which kept the Colony in a ferment for nearly 
twenty-four months. 

Kennedy had set out with three constables, Lonergan, 
Scanlan and McIntyre, to scour the Wombat Ranges 
for the Kellys, who were wanted in connection with an 
ordinary up-country shooting affair. They found them 
all too soon, for the bushrangers held up the camp 
while the police were peererng. breakfast, and shot 
Sergeant Kennedy and two of his subordinates dead, 
McIntyre alone escaping by a miracle to carry the tale 
of the tragedy back to civilisation. 

THE LOSS OF A CASKET AND— 


The ruse adopted by the outlaws on this occasion was 
to pretend—by means of false information conveyed to 
their pursuers by confederates—that they were only too 
willing and anxious to surrender, thereby throwing the 
oye off their guard ; whereas, as am of fact, they 

ad even then made up their minds to kill as many as 
they could of those who in the interests of justice 
were hunting them down. 

In the famous Black Museum at Scotland Yard, there 
is a torn and blood-stained policeman’s uniform, which 
commemorates one of the most mysterious and cruel 
murders ever recorded in connection with the force in 
Ireland. Its original owner was a young Dublin con- 
stable, who in some unexplained way had incurred the 
enwity of certain members of the inner circle of a 
secret society. 

One night a casket, said to contain valuable pavers, 
was abstracted from a house which he had been specially 
deputed to watch, and the young officer was naturally 
very much upset, more especially as he received a severe 
talking to by his superiors for his supposed neglect of 
duty. What was his delight, re, when a 
few days later he received an anonymous letter 
signed “ A Friend,” and stating that if he would 
to a certain spot near the Castle the missing casket and 
contents would be returned to him. 


—WHAT HAPPENED WHEN IT WAS FOUND. 


Yet was he not without misgivings. There were 
queer happenings just then in Ireland’s capital. Only 
a short while before, a certain Mr. Field, who had acted 
as the foreman of the jay in a prosecution directed 
against a notorious batch of quasi-political malefactors, 
had been murderously assaulted on his own 3 
The assassins of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 


he 
Eon before him, in the middle of the very 

d traversed in coming there, lay the casket. He 
instinctivel: cide oo the handle of his revolver, 
and glanced rapidly an Leptin 4 round. No one was 
in nigel, howsres, 89 he ran quickly forward and picked 
up the box. 

Instantly, as though a volcano had suddenly burst 
forth in the quiet street, a bright column of lin 
white light shot high into the air; and people attracte 
by the terrific report, ran to the spot bon every point 
of the compass. 

They found the shattered frame of what had 
been a man but a few moments previously, a big hole 
in the pavement, and that was all. No trace of the 
casket (inclosing an infernal machine) which had 
brought about the tragedy. No sign of the murderers. 
These latter were, it is true, unearthed later. But—as 
Kipling would say—“ that is another story.” 


—————e to—__-__— 


Diaes: “ There a newly-married couple.” 
Daggs: “ How do you know?” 
Diggs: “I saw him give her a five-pound note to buy 


some chocolates with.” 
een fee 
“ Wats rofessor, how do you like my way of playing 
music at sight?” 
The Professor: “ Wonderfully!—only the music 
must be fall of typographical blanders.” 


WREE ENDING 
Jan. 16, 1202. 


*¢ Special Liaes” in Marrisge Ties. 


CicareTTE manufacturers are not the only ad\:. 
tisers, for our churches are beginning to advertise |, 
no half-hearted fashion. Eventually we ed have 
church trusts and church wars after the fashicn .{ 
the tobacco trusts and wars. Already some chu: ).< 
are giving away coupons in proper style. : 

Here is an example of an up-to-date advertisc:..». 
poster issued at St. Crispin’s, Bermondsey: _ 

“Are you going to be married? Then we invite - 
to favour your own beautiful church cf Ft. Coo 
. « « onthe level. ; 2 

“Tt is the prettiest church for a welding. Jt :. -. 
your advantage . . . to come. 

“Do you not know???” — ; 

Notices such as these are issued as advertise:....; 
bills owing to the increasing difficulty encountere:. 
reason of the falling-off in the number of marriaz<. 
the Church of England. This decrease of the maz: *. .. 
rate is felt severely in the poorer parishes, ani... 
clergy, in many cases, have had to resort to adve:.. - 
ment in order to cope with the situation thus cause: . 

Many couples have gone to the registry cfi :. 
get married, some have even gone so far as to walk... + 
to the poor parish of Rotherhithe. This being s-. -'.. 
Bermondsey churches agreed upon a cheaper pr: +. :: 
in order to combat this compefition. _ . 

According to advertisement they will unite bi.<! 
couples for an inclusive sum of 9s. 7d. sterline. -: 
is at 4s. Sd. under the customary charge—a bic ic . 
tion. The grand sum is made up as follows: ii: 
2s.; marriage, 58.; certificate, 2s. 7d. The recu ; 
the advertisement has been distinctly gratifying. 

The vicar of Giggleswick, near Settle, has ices: |: 

ster, headed, “To Cyclists,” advertising his «h.../:, 

ere are a few extracts: 

“Women and men,— a 

“You are quite welcome to enter the Parieh €?: °: 
just round the corner, and worship in your «yo. 


ress. 
“You need not make the fact that worship has %+_.» 
any excuse for mock-modesty in ‘not liking’ te . 


“You can ‘slip in’ quite as silently as you °+ 
along,’ without disturbing the worshippers if you 1...» 
a real desire.” 

The big poster goes on to state that Sunday cy. |: 
is no sin in itself, and that “you need not reme:n : + 
the sermon or instruction unless you care to dc ¢-. 

The advertisement ends with: 

“The proprietor of this establishment has } 
pt to house your bike, free of al] cest, ¢™ 
service hours.” 

We have not yet reached the height of church cus: '- 
tisement attained in America. Rev. Dr. Carrs, 
to give one example, has just introduced a remarki.\\.. 
scheme for ates pee e to his church. He is th 
poner of the Methodist Church of Jersey Shore, X« 

ersey. 
A tow weeks ago advertisements appeared in ai] :} 
local newspapers, stating that a sum of money wi: ! 
be paid to every ree who attended morning ser. 
at the church. is money was provided by a wes.:'} 
individual who remains anonymous. ; 

The result has been that hundreds of people hiv: 
crowded out the church at each morning scr). 
Every person present is presented with five cents, 1:11 i: 
big sum truly, but quite enough to fill the church mii 
times over. Rival clergymen are evolving frc-) 
schemes, such as free refreshments and a mcney ~ 
in addition. Some of these schemes are of the beLic-i 
description imaginable. . ; 

Of course, we have nothing of that kind in il's 
country, indeed it would not be tolerated. This w.!l 
be seen when the case of one of our cleverest ¢'¢: +i! 
advertisers is mentioned. ; 

He was engaged in a very extensive scheme of «iver 
tising, when he evolved the striking idea of dece 
with flaring posters the walls of the cathedral « 
of which he was the vicar. Accordingly, one dsy tie 
city was dumfounded to see the cathedral wa!!s 
enveloped with continuous bands of coloured paye’ 
When the astonishment had given way to action, the 
churchwardens interfered, with the result that the ve!) 
effective advertisement was effaced. , 

The Theistic Church, of Piccadilly, frequently i: 
advertisements inserted in the daily Press. (1' 
churches go in for a different form of advertisemeti:. 
this taking the form of announcements cf ser.) 
with peculiar titles. 

One sermon advertised by a church of the lait: 
kind was: “How to Wash without Soap.” The t'« 
of a mid-week address was: “Old Maids’ Conventicn. 
Professor Pinkerton will exhibit the wonderful trans 
forming machine. Youth and beauty restored while 
you wait.” , 

A big impulse may probably be given to chur 
advertising by some striking experiments recently ma‘ 
with the electrophone at Tunbridge Wells. Ten tran+- 
mittors were placed in St. James’ Church, and con: 
nected with municipal telephone system. The 
experiments were highly successful, as people at Edin- 

Glasgow, Man r, Chelmsford, Weybridce, 
and London, were enabled to hear the sermon preache’l. 


All ladies interested in swimming shou'd read “Jap2n’s Diving Belles” in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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his shirt-sleeves, and was soon toiling away at a letter to ' He lacked the lon i 
, I g reach and physical strength of the | very fai it, was assi i the sdials lie> 
Btanley rants > paused and Lor g rendre ot | | Paeaber Baa duty was duty, and he had never shirked | bs ig was assisted into the Blackdials Road poiic >- 


“There's my lawyer pal,” he scratched his chin, 


“ ’raps—— 

Hie d, listened for a moment, then, risin 
uickly and silently, sli on his coat. A creaking o' 
the stairs had been followed by sounds that suggested 
that not one, but several persons were stealthily ascend- 


"his was motionless as a statue now. The strong face 


rigid, and wearing an unusually ugly expression. ‘Those 
i The sounds 


ascending must have halted for a moment. 
had cei . 

Ho snatched up his half-written letter, crumpled it 
into a ball, and ‘threw it into the fire. 

They were moving up again. He blew out the lights. 
As he did so, someone outside turned the door handle. 
The letter, blasing in the grate, illumined the garret. 


Outside, a man was stooping and peering through the 
keyhole. Behind him what looked like a number of 


shadows. 
enough! Now then, lads, all of 


“Tt’s our man right 
you together!” . : 
Had there been time for the Smasher to obtain the 
a _ haneat: the oe there 
would have n oings in that garret a-top 
Cleaver’s Rents. iiven before the shout from outside 
had realised that he had been tracked 
Where the _— were concerned, he neither 
Between himself and 
them, in their 
to the knife. | 


the 
on fighting. 

All the S vagery that lurked in his nature was upper- 
most. Desperate, dangerous determination flashed from 
the needle eyes as he sprang to the latticed window. 

‘As he flung it. open the door burst in with a splinter- 
ing crash, and ha -a-dozen men in plain. clothes, Crump 
one of the foremost, were preci itated into the garret. 
Two men were thrown to the floor by the pressure of 
those behind and the sudden yielding in front. Crump 
Was one. i 

Tho Smasher was on the ledge of the window now, his 
head and shoulders outside. With one hand he had 
gripped the tiles of the slanting roof. But, before he 
could obtain a hold with the other, the man who had 
heen first into the garret reached the window. The 
Smasher kicked out sa) ly. A dull thud, a groan of 
pain, and the man reel back with a couple of broken 


ribs. : 

Cramp was the next into the breach. He had picked 
Lng up with — img bai ay ber jest 
too late. Havi: i wit is other hand, the 
Smasher, after ~~ tog eas nded for a second over the 
stone-paved court w, had pulled himself up, and, 
clutching an iron bar that supported a smoke-stack, 
hauled himself on to a denting roof. Crump had been 
in time to see @ pai isappear. 

“Quick!” he Rarked, “ere 7 i ae can find away on 
to the roof. Here, give me a lantern! a 

The red glow of the fire was the only light. A man 
whipped out a lantern from under his coat. Snatchin 
it from him, Crump leant out of the window and flashe 
the light upwards. . 

‘A hoarse murmur of excitement rose up from the court 
below. A rough, disreputable crowd had already 
gathered. Though but a few minutes had passed since 
the police, purposely dressed in plain. clothes to avoid 
attracting attention, entered the building, it was known 


to well-nigh every soul in the court that the “cops.” 
ter on Cleaver's Rents; and men, and 


after someone in : 
of them suckling babes, were 
entrances, and from the doss- 
poverty, vice and disease, found 
comfortless shelter, there was issuing & turbid stream of 
i Some had been present, to 
the roof. Every eye was straining 
a 


up on to the roof, I seed ‘im myself!” 
cried one of the crowd in a voice husky with excitement. 

“Who?” shrilly questioned a woman, hugging to her 
breast a little bundle wrapped about with a chequered 


shawl. . 
“Gawd knows. Maybe it’s Joe Hutt. That's ’is 

winder right enough. S’truth, there ’e is. dye se! 

There, standin’ out black agen the sky. alongside them 

chimbieys””—the man made a speaking-trumpet of his 

hands— Go it, mate, stick to it! Y 

The ‘ cops.’ ain’t got the pluck to foller yer!” 

A_ hoarse, cheer went up. The greater 
portion of those gathered below had seen the black shape 
visible against hs lesser darkness of the night. The 
sympathy of the crowd, from the toothless old hag, of 
over ei Ra who was reviling the police in a quavering 
voice to the ragged little urchin of five who, out at 
elbows and with no seat to his trousers, had thrust his 
fingers into this mouth and was blowing shrill whistles 
of ee was all on the side of the hunted ins». 

“ Ain’t the ‘ cops.’ t the pluck?” cried the shrill- 
voiced woman. Lock! There’s one on ’em goin’ up 
Moe nas of booings and hisses split the ai 

storm and hisses split the air. 
om 4 on the reat had disappeared ; but a score of 

ices 3 

nom out! One of ’em’s comin’ up arter you!” 

The lantern had revealed the situation to him. A 
slip, a sudden loss of nerve, a loose tile, meant death. 


“Few our Pariners Hold Us 


ow’re all right! |. 


face level with tho tiles, h 
support by hooking on with bine 
- He missed. e second attempt was success- | 
fal an ends of his fingers just circled pound tha bar: 
é : le fell and shattered itself on the stone paving | 
; “fe But Crump had gained the roof. A moment 
ater t he lantern-light was flashing round and about. 
ich way had his man gone, straight away up to the 
pre of the roof on which ho himself was crouching on 
. ands and his knees, or down a little and up the other 
slope? The light revealed certain marks and scratches 
on the tiles above him. He clambered up to the summit. 
An augry roar went up from the crowd when it saw.a 
re ie figure where the first had been but a few moments 
Gripping the chimney-stack, Crump flashed his laut 
ahead. The roof ran down stce iy and . acai into 
another gable. As he clattercd down tf slope into the 
rane; . gota a term may be used, a snappy gasp 
of hea » exe! 
watchers Fried at a tension, burst from the excite 
he sky-line was broken in. 
on the peak of the roof. —" 
2 - | 
o a Thero’e’is! ’Urry up, mate, fer ihe love 
It was a case of up hill and down dale. 


in, and grabbed at the 


A figure was vi-ible | 


The Smasher was up; Crump down. |T 


“Gawd!” gasped twenty men in the crowd below as | 
a crash reached them. 

.. The Smasher had wrenched away a tile and had hurled \ 
it down at the gleaming light in the depth beluw. The ! 
lantern had been shattered in Crump’s hand. 

“Stop, or I shoot!” yelled Crump. 

“Yah!” howled back the Smasher derisively, and slid 
down the further slope at_a reckless speed on to a flat- 
roofed building below. He_was secing red now. The 
ugly face was distorted. His hand; were torn and 
bleeding. Yet there was a suggestion almost of joy in 
the fire that flamed from the needle eyes. 
the man who should try to bar his way! 
towards the entrance to the premises below that rose up 
on the leads not unlike ship’s hatchway. The broken 
window was made fast and boarded 


Heaven help | 


crashed, and gave way, Crump’s head and shoulders 
speeered above the top of the roof behind. Once Ict 
the Smasher gain the court below and there was every 
chance of losing him. As he was in the act of plungin 
down through the opening there was a spit of flame an 
a sharp crack. 

A savage snarl as of an animal in pain, and the 
Smasher vanished out of sight. Crump giseded down 
the roof on to the leads; but he _ fai to reach the 
opening. Lurching like a drunkard, he advanced a few 
steps, then fell forward neaviiy and rolled on to one side, 
a dark stream flowing from a deep gash in his left wrist. 
‘And thus he Jay when presently the other policemen, 
having found a trap-door leading on to the roof, came 
rattling down the tiles and flashed the lantern upon him. 
Whilst. one man stayed beside him and staunched the 
flow of blood, the others hastened down the ladder-like 
stairs into the room below. It was tenantless, darks, and 
bare of furniture. 

* Look!” cried one of the men, 
the ground. 

‘A trail of red drops ran across the boards to the open 
door. They followed it with their heads down, like 
hounds on a scent ; but when they reached the entrance 
on the ground floor leading imto the court an excited, 
noisy crowd, that but a short while before had opened, 
out for a panting. bleeding man to dash through. surged 
round. with the obvious intention of barring ther way. 

Whilst in the body of the court another crowd was 
waging a regular battle with a number of uniformed 
police who, originally stationed in reserve outside, had, 
at the sounds of disturbance and the report of Crump’s 
revolver, rushed iato the court, and had actually caught 
a glimpse of the panting figure that had darted through 
the crowd in the direction of a lamp that, bearing the 
words “ Good Beds for Single Men,” marked the entrance 
into Gooch’s doss-house. 

It was a night destined to be long remembered by the 
inhabitants of Mumpus Court. — ; 

Women and children screaming, men shouting 
hoarsely, truncheons thwacking, and, topping all, the | 
shrill, vibrating notes of police whistles, 

With the arrival of reinforcements. discipline and the 
truncheon prevailed. The crowd seattered. and men and | 
women dived into dark entrances like rabbits seuttling | 
into their burrows. But ten minutes at least had passed 
before the police, joined now by the plain clothes mea | 
who had been liberated, enter the doss-house. ; 

Red drops on the floor of the badly-lighted cntraice - 
passage, Across the floor of the common kitchen, told 
that the Smasher had passed that way. 

When, guided hy the same grim trail, the police 
reached the end of a back passage opening ont into 2 
narrow lanc, further evidence of the Smasher having 
passed that way awaited them. When Crump had | 
decided upon his visit to Joc Hutt’s garret. Inspector 

Feston, knowing the locality. had suggested that con- | 
stables should be posted outside a certain back passage | 
of Gooch’s doss-house affording a means of egress from 
the court. ; . . 

‘As the first of the police passed out he kicked against 
a helmet, and then saw a figuro rise up slowly aun 
painfully from the ground—a constable, his features dis- | 
figured, in one hand & broken truncheon. 


his lantern flashed on 


“ He was too much for us,” he whispered. staggering ; pa 


forward. “ We held him for a moment, but he ‘ downed ’ 


me and broke away clean. The others are after him! 
a e e e e 


It was past midnight when Crump, very white and 


” 3s the tt'e of an interesting article cn dancing in the 


He bounded | - 


over. 
With an oath, he hurled himself against it. 
As frame-work, glass, and boarding splintered, 


' delivered on the following evening, 


' to go out, and ’o was. 
the use? It'll be all the same a ’un 
' reckon, and ’is young toff, so to speak, ’as extenuat!n’ 


d | circumstances. 


night's busi disappointment to ne 
Weston. My old friend, the Snadhoe, really a mice: 
indomitablo fellow. Aiter his achievement to-night . 
yeally isn’t wise to prophesy ; but I don’t quite sce inew 
e is going to make good his escape. I'm sorry thet 1 
Was put out of action so early in the game. I've !:: 
very bad luck lately. You'll see that that garret 
thoroughly well searched, won't you? And Joc Hx 
should be pee as soon as possible.” : 
expect my men have overhauled the place by now 
9, . + z ‘ 
I’ve wired every station about the Snissher, ca base 
ee another batch of men to scour the neighbour- 
be - Tdou't see how lic’s to kcep away. Three of cue 
ete according to Johnson, whem he badly knocked 
about, are close on his heels, if they havent got iin 
alneetys ri - wounded.” = ; 
Yes; 1°—Crump winced a little as the cur irove 
his curved needle t hrough the two Haws of -tio fer 1 . 
last time—“ I—all right. doctor. all right! Go on, dont 
mind me !—I felt. panes in firing. Tdon't know wher: 
got him, but TI aimed low. Td warned bina onc’. 
That's the iat sites isn’t it, doctor?” ea 
es,” said the surgeon, starting to handage: - 15 
best thing you can do is to get : bed aes 
attempt fo go back to-night. You've lost a lot of bioad.” 
e Yes,” said the little man fecbly, but with a snk ; 
I feel more like a man of muslin than of flesh and 
blood. I'd be obliged to you, Weston, if you would put 
mine up and wire the Yard where to communicate w:t's 
me, Much other damage done to-niglit  ” ~ 
* Dale's gone on the sick-list with two broken rib: 
and Jobuson's badly damaged about the face. Cou: 


rf 
5 
+ 
t 


eave 


ea 


A constable entered, carrrin 
ente ving a bundle chat 
forth a metallic Jingle. Opening it, he displayed a 
wool — of sueprarions Buplaments : 
“These were found, sir, under the hearil: a ji 
Hutt’s attic in Cleaver’s Rents.” einer ene 
Crump chuckled feebly. 
: Anything else? ” asked the inspector. 
7 Mo, +" That's elele 
hen they've not been long in yvetiing rid ef tho 
Bey a oer ig ldap faintly from his charr. 
ve been keeping Hutt under surve: ey" 
you, Weston? k 1g rveillance, haven't 
oo“ es 


“Then you oughtn’t to have much trouble in traci ¢ 
the property.” 

Another knock on the door, and a man in plain clothes 
a lt 

ell?” said Inspector Weston quickly. 

“ Hutt,” said the man, speaking in the favkifon of one 
used to giving evidence, “left Mumpus Court abou. 
nine p.m. this evening. — I followed him to Gurton 
Street, where, after loitering a little and waiting till he 
fancied no one was about, he entered a marine-stcre 
shop. ‘Sheen’ the name over the doorway. He 
remained inside and out of sight for over an henr. 
When he came out, visited_a weblcdeue: then set oni 
towards Mumpus Court. In Rufus Street he was 1°: 
by an acquaintance. They talked in whispers for some 
time. After which Hutt turned back, and, after 
wandering about aimlessly for some time, set off towards 
the river, and entercd a lodging-house in Lighter Street 
not far from the Anglian Docks. I learnt from the 
deputy that he'd paid for a night's lodging, so return. 1 
to report.” 

“That's good enough, isn’t it, Crump?” questicned 
the inspector quickly. 

“T should say so,” murmured Crump, * ‘Sheen’ spci's 
‘fence.’. You’ve enough to justify overhauling his place, 
and he and Hutt ought to be under lock and key b« fcro 
two hours have passed. I'm only vorry——” 

But for the surgeon, who was still present and Cicse 
beside, Crump would have slipped cff its chaty. He La, 
fainted away. 


Lopsided Joe 
Having stolidl 
till Abraham I 
notes on account, and a promise of 


* * * * 


was a philosopher of the stoic scliccl. 
refused to part with the stolen property 
heen had given him fifty pounds in hank- 
another fifty to be 
and having gained 
his end, he left the shop to return to Munipus Court. A 
chance meeting with an acquaintance furnished him with 
an account of what had happened in his absence: 

“T don’t know who your pal is, Loppy : but the cour:’s 
alive with cops., and they was up in your quarters, thick 
as bloomin’ thieves. But, nay Om you pal is clear as 
fur as I knows, up to now. ’E got into the doss-ouse, a 


- few on us ’elpin’, and I reckon ’e got clear by the hack 


way. After that I come away: the cops looked like 

runnin’ a few on us in, bein’ mighty savage at losin’ their 

men. But I shouldn't go back if I was you, Loppy!” 
The stoie’s surly face had expressed no surprise. After 


runting out thanks for the information, he turned 


ack. 

“J told Cully,” he muttered, “'e was a bloomin’ idint 
ain’c hengry with ’im, what’s 
years ’ence, I 


None the Ics:, “e was an idjut!” 

Boing unable in any way to assist his companion, ho 
sought. out a lodging-house near the docks, and, having 
id his money, retired to bed in his clothes in a privs*c 
cubicle, the bank-notes tucked away in a boot. In i's 
own queer fashion. he was devoted to the Smasher. but 
matters were in Fate’s hands, not his. He ecu!d do 
nothing, so he went to sleep. 
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. The flash of a bull’s-eye lantern on his face awakened 
him. After blinking for a few moments, he could dis- 
freeish a semicircle of helmeted figuros round his bed. 

© . 

ee What for?” he grunted. . 

Burglary, Hutt,” said a voice, “and if that’s not 
good enough, sheltering Cully Scott, alias the Smasher, 

owing him to be an escaped convict.” ; 

“Ave you got ’im?” questioned Lopsided Joe laconi- 
cally. 

“Not yet ; but I daresay ho'll bo keeping you company 
at the station before daybreak.” 

“ Maybe ’e will, maybe ’e won't.” 

“Come along. Gct up!” _ ; “ 

“You fellers,” grunted Joe, rising deliberately, “ are 
allus in too much of a bloomin’ ’urry. You're too many 
for me, hotherwise I might.’ave given you some trouble. 
But circumstances bein’ what they is, I ain’t disposed, 
so to speak, to waste my energy!” , : 

They took him handcuffed to the station. The official 
searcher discovered the bank-notes in his boot. Alas! 
for the Smashcr’s schemes for helping his young toff! 
After the charges against him had been duly entered, he 
was locked up in a cecil. 

Ho sat himself on the plank-bed, one shoulder up, the 
other down, and stared stolidly in front of him as though 
he were in his own garret a-top Cleaver’s Rents. When 
the gaoler-constable ch» up the trap in the door and 
asked if he wanted anything he answered: “ Nothink.” 
Presently he curled himself up on the bed and muttered 
to himself, “‘Reckon it ’ull be five stretch for this job; 
well, what of it? What is lifo, arter all?” 

e was awake when, early in the morning, a constable 
entered the cell. 

“ Ayo you got ’im?” he grunted. 

“Who?” 


“My pal, the Smasher.” 
“oe No.’ 
“ Glad to ’ear it!” grunted Lopsided Joe. 


e e * * e 


“ Well, Crump,” said Inspector Weston as he stood by 
the os Eee hed, “I Lope you're feeling more 
ourself this morning.” 
mn Still rather malin? if you understand what I 
mean. Have you got the Smasher? ” . , 

“No,” answered the inspector, shaking his head ; “ he’s 
a marvel, that fellow. Though he was wounded and 
bleeding, he ran and doubled like a hare, and out- 
distanced my three men. We know now how he shook 
them off. One of the men, going over the ground this 
morning, found a smear of blood on an eizht-foot hoard- 
ing fenced round some old buildings that are being 

ulled down. He must have clambered over, whilst our 
ellows went straight on. After that he must have 
reached the river. A boat that was missed from this 
side has been picked up adrift. There was blood on one 
of the seats and the handles of the sculls. I reckon he 
reached the other side. But, in his present plight, I 
can’t seo how he can avoid being caught in the end. 
But, after all, I think wo’ve every reason to congratulate 
ourselves. We found the stolen stuff at Sheen’s right 
enough, and he and Hutt are under arrest. Hutt must 
have actually taken part in the burglary with the 
Smasher. t piece of cloth found on the wire of the 
Fy int fits a tear in his coat and corresponds exactly 
in ur.” . 

But the inspector was wrong. though a jury was 

destined believe as he did. The Smasher had worn 
ided Joe's coat. 

tepiea continued Weston, “we have to thank you, 

Crump, for our success! ” 

“It’s very good of you to say so,” answered Crump, 
shaking his head, “ but I’m bitterly hoon ag hg For 
the second time. my old friend, the Smasher, has proved 
one too many for me!” 


CHAPTER LXII. 


Tomlinson, Influenced by Female Blandishments, 
” ‘becomes Communicative. 
“ TomnInson |” 
ee 8. sir.” 
“You've got the room ready for Mr. Garside? ” 
“ Yes, sir.” . 
“Then you can take the rest of the evening off. We 
shall dine out somewhere tek atl : 
Me Theat you. sir,” said Tomlinson suavely, “ it’s very 
iderate u, sir. 
But when the rekchiad his box-like little pantry his sly 
. face e annoyance and suspicion. His master 
wanted to pack him off out of the way just when he was 
icularly anxious to remain on the premises, and was 
Poking forward to an evening at the keyhole. For a 
moment he was tempted to remain indoors, feigning 
indisposition; but, another idea occurring to him, he 
left short after, and, without paying his usual visit to 
“The nema fas _ for Marie ae? 
establishment in Beckwi reet.. was in anythi 
but an amiable mood. The feeling that his tere 
suspicions were aroused had grown, and though he told 
himself that he himself was the master, if the worst 
came to ee he 7 at shake off his old 
iness and a vague sense of fear. e@ was & curious 
gontionen, Mr. Selincourt. so unfathomable, and there 
was something almost frightening sometimes about his 
languid ness. And Tomlinson had another cause for 
uneasiness in Mr. Duffy’s account of his meeting with 
Detective Crump and what he had told him about the 
marquise ring having been traced to Paris. And. in 
addition to ‘all this, there was the uncertainty whether 
the secret safe still contained the stolen jow nse- 
quently, when the vivacious Marie, having admitted him, 
embraced him warmly in the passage, he was somewhat 
cold and irresponsive. When she coquettishly took him 
by the ear and led him into her dainty little room, he 
himself and told her not to be so beastly playful, 
and Marie, who, strange to say, was really devoted to 
this fishy-eyed, sly-faced man, pouted her lips and looked 
like shedding tcars. ; 


; Heath—if it was 
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When do you e t to get those powders?” he 
asked abruptly. ae . 

“To-morrow; and I shall hear from. Jean also to- 
morrow. But why are you so cross? If you are worried, 
you must not be cross and cold to your little Marie!” 

And, seating herself on his knees, she patted his face 
reproachfully. Then, having deftly stolen a cigarette- 
case from his pocket, she lighted a cigarette and made 
him smoke it alternately with herself. A mollified 
expression stole across the gentleman’s face. Where 
ape ing yomnapel nee he = cet Meg Seger in 

views. It was pleasant and gratifying to be minis- 
sonra ce cme, ae = 4 

“I am worried, Marie. ve ing’s gone wrong. 
And, what’s more, I believe Bellnconst's missed that 
ring. And if the safe docsn’t contain the diamonds, 
where are we?” 

Marie grated her white teeth together. 

“Ah, it would be maddening. But if that were so” 
—she ran her fingers lightly through Tomlinson’s hair— 
“you know certain things about your Selincourt. You 
could say to him, ‘ Monsieur, I am engaged. want to 
marry quick. She is charming’—you will say she is 
charming, for you think me so, do you not P—‘ But I 
need money. Two thousand pounds.’ He would laugh 
and call you mad. Then you would smile also, and say, 
‘No, monsieur, pardon me, not mad; only I know a 
thing or two, that is all. I have a tongue, also. For 
two thousand pounds it will be dumb; for nothing it will 
talk.’ If he should pay, you would be silent—uutil the 
moncy is spent.” 

Tomlinson did not answer. It was all very woll for 
her to talk. She was not so well acquainted with Selin- 
court as he was. Maric put her face to his, and inscrted 
the cigarette between his lips. 

et Tell me, my Tomlinson,” she whispered wheedlingly, 
“what are all the things you know about your Selin- 


court. Ma foi! Who knows, they might be worth 


‘| much more money! ” 


“Never you mind what I know,” he answered, the 
expression on his face not unlike that of a cat’s when 
its back is being stroked the right way. 

“No, no, my Tomlinson!” sho took away tho cigar- 
ette and kissed him; “ you will tell your little Marie! 
She is discreet _as well as loring: You will tell your 
Roe mane You will tell your little wife that will be 
one day 

Tomlinson half-closed his fishy eyes. 
very pleasant, all this. 
would have still more closely resembled a cat. 

Marie laid aside the cigarette, and took his face 
between her hands. 

_ “Ah, but you will tell me, yest own true, loving, 
little Marie! You will—will tell me!” 

“ Marie, I’ve got him on toast!” 

“Yes, yes! I know that,”—she twined her arms round 
his neck and whispered : “ tell me more, my Tomlinson.” 

“You've heard me speak of my former master, Paul 
Ruddock? ” 

“Yes; the one who committed suicide—shot himself. 
Who was the son of a nobleman, but not born in wedlock. 
You see, I remember! They were on bad terms.” 

“ He and Sclincourt were great friends,” said Tomlin. 
son musingly. a: 

“You are tantalising me. 
quickly!” : 

“One night ’—Tomlinson’s voice sank into a whisper 
“my master, Paul Ruddock, returned home very late. 
Next morning it was known that Sir Ronald Dunnavon 

been murdered.” 

“Mon Diew!” whispered Marie Manette. “The 
name of the nobleman, I remember!” 

“Next morning, Marie, I missed a bottle of benzine 
from my pantry. I found it afterwards in my master’s 
bedroom 


“Benzine? ” 
“ Yes ; it’s good for cleaning away stains!” 
SNe: Mat an  vophiw, ellen called eal 

0; not then. nephew, a fellow ca tf A 
had been arrested, and there was every reason gs 
ouppoee he had murdered his uncle.” 
ye Nae _ more!” ‘ ted met 

ne day my master cal me in to sign m 

witness to something he had been writing. b covered 
over what he had written with blotting-paper. But I 


It really was 
Had he only started to purr, he 


Go on. Speak more 


managed while I was writing my name to push the 
blotting-paper up a little bit, and I read something.” 


“¢ This is my truc confession, so help me God!’” 
af Thatehs of that Jato night th pered 
ought a e night then,” whis - 
linson, “and the benzine, ond one or two other Teel 
things. When my master went out I followed him. 
When he entered Selincourt’s place he carried that 
bar with him, and he came away without it!” 


“Next morning he was found dead on Hampstead 
im.’ 
Marie Manette was too excited t ti 
tion tacked on at the end of the sentence.” sequelae: 
a — oe day to this nothing was ever heard of 
“ Your Selincourt. destroyed it?” 
“That's what I believe.” 
“ But why?” 
“For some big reason. Either that confession con- 
or——” 


‘tained something that implicated him, 


ir Reteane gudhags; te weed ln 
use, perhaps, it wou! 
cence of the oon cohhacwaed to dont reg Be Rint; 


Dunnavon’s murder.” 
«ot, wil when tall cou that i h 
“You will when ell you 
Stanley's death Selincourt "would have dropeed’ ing 
something like three-quarters of a million o money. 


But Sta was reprieved th ni 

which Ruddock's body was found at Hatipstesd7 7° 
jew!” w oman: F 

only belied. You have mo proof.” ei, but this is 

- “But I think it’s good enough, Marie,” he answered 
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softly, “and there is something else. But ce not going 

to tell you any more os. Pm going - Iwan 

& be in early to-night. . Garside must have arriy¢| 
now. 

fo But tell me,” whispered Marie, restraining him, “ if 
this Stanley was innocent, and = had these suspicions, 
why did you not come forward? ” . 

‘Tomlinison showed his teeth like a bagi dog. 

a They didn’t hang him,” he hissed; “if they had, I 
shouldn’t have cared.” 

rye gleamed from his eyes. 

“ But why?” . : 

“ Because ’—Tomlinson writhed as if a whip had been 
laid across his shoulders—“ he struck me, an me 
sent to prison for six months, that’s why! Do you thin 
I was going to stir_a little finger to help him out of 
prison after that? You don’t know me yet, e!” 

“ He beat you, my Tomlinson!” 

“ As if I had been a dog, curse him!” 

“ But when was this? And why?” 

“Never mind that,” he answered roughly; “T dou’: 
care to be reminded of it. As it is, you’ve wheedled ni. 
into talking too much. But I know you can hold your 
tongue, which.is more than can be said of most women.” 

“Silent as the grave, my Tomlinson!” 

And she twined her arms round the infamous scoundr<| 
and rocked to and fro with a cooing noise. 
hi “ jhhate him for beating you,” she whispered, “TI hat. 

im 

“Don’t harp on the subject. It’s not pleasant, thoug!; 
I have had my little revenge! Is with you 
to-morrow evening. I’m anxious to hear what Jean will 
have to say in his letter, and I want that powder.” 

When Tomlinson passed up the stairs to his master’s 
flat his face wore its usual smooth, expressionless look. 
He moved very silently. He admitted himself and 
closed to the door with scarcely a sound. He had 
returned much earlier than usual. The sitting-roon: 
door was closed. He crept i: and peered throwgh the 
keyhole. He could just see ide in an armchair, a 
tumbler of champagne at his elbow. 

“ And so, old chap,” it was his master’s drawling voico, 
“that’s the conclusion I’m obliged to draw. It’s awk- 
ward, deuced awkward, and you see where the danger 
lies. In the meantime, the stuff is quite safe where i: 
is, and I’ve written to Mosenthal, who ought to be her: 
ppg on the Tuesday or Wednesday, and I shall be rid 
of it. 

Tomlinson drew in his breath. He took it to mean 
that the diamonds were still in the safe. Ho hoped to 
be in possession of the powder on the morrow ! 

Selincourt rose up from his easy chair, and, leanin: 
with his back against the mantelpiece, mechanically felt 
a hard excrescence behind one of his ears. He eycd 
Garside thoughtfully for some little time without speak- 
ing. Much conversation had taken place between thei 
before Tomlinson’s return. 

_““ And so, old chap,” Sclincourt was speaking half to 
himself as he tugged at his tawny moustache, “you 
believe that ‘ Nelson’ was Scott, and was the lover that 
moved that animated lump of flesh, Gilderoy, in the first 
instance? ” 

Lu Yes.” Ain 

“And sow you tell me that there’s a runiour that 
Keith Leslie’s not coming back to the company, nerves 
hie Dikraeey cies still stoned dhouglifilt 

e blue-grey eyes still stare oug at Gar- 
rd, nervous features. The white, long hand 


side’s 
still t away at the moustache. 


y the dickens doesn’t he speak up louder!” said 
the listener outside to himself. “‘ Keith Leslie’ again. 
I caught that!” 


“Then ”—the voice was still low and speaking 
musingly—“ TI su Esmée will give the company the 
chuck and join him sooner or later. Perhaps a quict 
little wedding on the sly, eh? Get abroad. perhaps: 
settle down; the inconvenient buried; live happy 
ever afterwards; curly-headed little children, knowing 
nothing of their papa’s history, little Esmées and little 
Keiths, playing round their parents’ knees.” 

“ Do you want.to drive me mad? ” hissed Garside. 

These words Tomlinson heard quite distinctly. 

, “Or”—Selincourt seemed not to hear the interrup- 
tion, and went on in the same low, almost dreamy voice 


—“it may not be half so romantic. The truth might 
come out one fine morning, and there would be no flying 
from justice, no — of a wo " Scat” 
are you in, u i : 
said the listener to himaelf oe ; eal am 
é on you, old c e: ticki 
up for jt fighting her battles, punching os ifters! 
Garside toiated restless] if chair the: ingi 
el H 
to his feet, he gripped Belincourt’s wrist, ss 


hispered, “wh t 
ian Selincourt, loathe you! When I wish, +1 beens 


poisoned 


ere are moments,” he w 


id swallowed up 
, where love 


Garside’s wild eyes were dilated with a strang °. 
i: onans and went in quick pants. dies 

“Yet,” he went on, yu Fo her and am near her 

o 


ur 
“ No, I won't! Let’s get away from this place. Go 


somewhere where there’s a crowd of men women, and 
lights and music. Let’s get blind drunk, court, and 
, noise, anything, so long as I can 


forget! . Wine, 


The Stanlaws Girl can only be seen in the LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
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- 


laugh. 
to2 very well, old chap,” drawled Selincourt ; “ it’s too 
Jaie to dine now. Weill mapper at the Royal, and then 
h Myrmidons afterwards. As for getting 
drunk, please yourself about that.” 

It was past four o’clock in the norning when Garside, 
excited with wine and Play. thrust the morphia-needle 
‘ito his arm and injected himself before retiring to 


drop into the 


paul. 7 . . 
eSclincourt, changed into dressing-gown and slippers, 
cai alone in the sitting-room, cigar in mouth, starin 
thoughtfully into the fire. The smile with which he had 
played and won at the pote club that night had 
gone from the handsome face that wore a faint suspicion 
of weariness now. Yet there was no outward suggestion 
of the eri in his heart, or that he had been “ hard 

it’ that day. ; 

: Stenley was not returning to the Fettered Lives 
in getting abroad; he 


Company. He might su 
wae : arrested. In either case, he would be out of 


yeach. Garside, inflammable, moody, uncertain Garside, 
Selincourt’s hope in the past, would be no longer in 
touch with him. _ Garside, coming constantly in contact 
with Stanley and Esmée, seeing them together, would 
sooner or later have been carried away by a jealous 
frenzy. But now—— : 

“ My- confounded luck again!” muttered Selincourt. 
and, though had anyone been present _to give him a 
chance of acting, he would have laughed at the folly of 
crying over spilt milk, he thought bitterly of the two 
opportunities, veritable golden opportunities, that had 
been, and had availed him nothing. And he felt that 
the prize, through no fault. of his own, was beginning to 
recede away from him, that. obstacles were rising up 
between him and it. He was too shrewd, too calculating, 
to attempt to move personally in the matter. The risk, 
owing to the relationship between him and Stanley, was 
far too great. Once the hangman had all but done what 
was required; at another time Garside—— 

“ My confounded luck!” he muttered. twining the end 
of his tawny moustache into his mouth and gnawing it. 

And as if the present were not worrving enough. 
the past. the dead past, must rise up out of its grave to 
trouble him. As if the disappointment of the pact had 
not been bitter enough without this resurrection of a 
man whose lips he had fancied sealed for ever. 

“ Pav] Ruddock.” he whispered half-aloud. “I wish 
to Heaven I didn’t feel so absolutely certain. A 
drunksrd now, perhaps a habbler. My—infernal— 


luck!” : 
(To be continucd.) 
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Garside’s whole manner had changed. He gave vent 
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THERE are nearly 35,000 gipsies in Britain. 

THERE are 7,000 more women than men in Torquay. 
A man is generally at his heaviest in his fortieth year. 
Winpsor Castle has been used as a Royal residence 


for 790 years. 


Mone ple have died from colds than were ever 
killed in battle. 

Tuene is one titled person to every hundred con- 
moners in Russia. 

Tne average canal horse can pull a barge of 25 tons 
at 24 miles an hour. 

Puotocrapus have been taken of the sea fully 500 
feet below the surface. 

Six pounds of fish are equal as food to only 34]bs. of 
lean beef or 2lbs. of egys. 

A six months’ cruise decreases the speed of a ship 
15 per cent. on an average. 

It costs £15,000 to run a big ocean liner from Liver- 
pool to New York and back. 


THERE are fewer suicides in Ireland than any other 
country, and most in Saxony. 

Tue Chinese National Anthem is so Icng thet people 
take half a day to listen to it. 

5,527 buildings in North America were destroyed or 
damaged by lightning last year. 

Tue death rate of Valparaiso is 6!.6 per 1,000—a 
world’s record. London’s is 21. 

A sHiPyanp at Ominato, Japan, still in operation, 
was estab!ished 1,900 years ago. 

For every 194 German families who kept servants 
ten years ago, only 173 do so now. 

Oxrorp is the Jargest University in the world; it has 
twenty-one colleges und five halls. 

Tue Vienna call-boxes or “booths” are provided 
with napkins bearing the request, “Wipe, if you 
please.” The cloths are frequently changed, and the 
practice of wiping the mouthpiece of the transmitter is 
a sanitary precaution. 
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THERE are onl eg Ment daily runs of 100 miles 
and upward on all the French railway systems. 

Tur cement made from English river-mud and sold « 
abroad, brings in over £11,00¥,0)0 sterling a year. 

Durina the last sixty years tle speed of ocean 
stcamers has increased from 8} to 22) knots an hour. 

Hozanp has 10,100 windmills, each of which drains 
310 acres of lanl, at an average cost of 1s. an acre a 
year. : 

Ir requires more than 100 gallons of oil a year 
to keep the largest locomotive in smooth running 
order. 

Fewer than 400 British towns possess public libraries, 
while Australia has 844 such libraries, with 1,600,000 
volumes, 

Tue Pru: sian prayer-book enjoins tiiat the whole of 
the service, including the sermon, shull not last ubove 
one hour. 

UMBRELLAS are rarely seen in Tayia, Peru, where 
the averaye interval between twe shewers of rain is 
seven years. 

THE averaye nutuber cf hats on a Woman head is as 
follows: Red, 90,009 5 biark, 184,000: Lrown, 109,000 ; 
and fair, 140,600. 

Tue life of a steel rail under revular traffic is not 
more than twelve years. Ona siding or spur it will 
serve for « longer period. 

Iw the House of Represematives at Wa-hington the 
time limit for speeches is very short, ani is str“tly car- 
ried out ; it is only tive minutes. 

Ira lead wire will sustaina weight of twenty-eizit 
pounds, a copper wire of the same thickness wil! uphold 
302 pounds and one of iron 54) pounds. 

AN ordinary third-class carriage with six compart- 
ments, fitted with gas and an automatic brake, costs 
about €.100, a first-class carriage about £800, and a 
Pullman car £3,000. ‘ 

Norwecian fishery coimessioners have been measur- 
ing the salmon’s leap by means of standards erected 
below waterfalls. They have fount that the fish can 
leap to a height of twenty feet. 

In fifty years the words and phrases of the English 
language lexiconised unier the letter “A” have in- 
creased from 7,000 in number to nearly €0,000. Science 
and invention are largely responsible. 
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ST. JACOBS OIL, Ltd. 
48 Farringdon Road, LONDON. 
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THE HEAD OF A DOMESTIC AGENCY SHERLOCK HOLMES’S LATEST, 


uD One winter’s moruing, a few years after my marria-c, |, 
lying by my hearth, smoking a red herring and nodding 1, 
“ Encyclopsdia Britannica,” for my day’s work had been a har] ql 


, “T ho I should not be too early to catch you. I porcviyey 

PLAIN TALID wind changed round to N.N.E. by S.W. seat he 
ON A astounded, as he had not had time to observe the thermomet.+ jy, 
bedroom. He noticed my amazement and emiled that wong: 

VITAL 3d smile of his. ‘Elementary, my dear Potson,” be said, “1 o1,..y, 
v QUESTION: the left-hand side of your moustache inclined about 475 (lo... 


“VI-GOCOA A SUSTAINING POWER TO A 
MARVELLOUS EXTENT.” 


Mrs. J. FOWLER, 37 
All Saints Road, Bays- 
water, S.W., writos: 

** Aftor two years’ trial 
of Vi-Cocoa I think it but 
fair to sny I have found 
it both invigorating and 
beneficial 


towards the west, and, coming as I did from Butcher Str“ 
once deduced from which quarter the wind was blowiny.” |, 
about to make one of my usual remarks when he placed his fins 


on his lips and strode sto my sitting-room. Naturally I full. 
He threw himself into my easy-chair, took his corn-cob pip): «i; 
his pocket, and filling it with snuff, smoked for some hours i: sil. 
_ | Potson,” at length he said, “can you spare a few weeks of \. 


AFTER 24 YEARS OF SUFFERING. 


One of my most interesting cases of 
Rupture was that of Frederick Wal- 
lington, who now lives at 11 Great 
Russell Street, Northampton. Mr. 
Wallington had ao large irreducible 
rupture for over twenty-one years, and 


HOSPITALS had given up all hopes of ever being 
better. He finally noticed my 


OF 
GREAT annoacement in some paren, and 
BRITAIN. decided to as my new method a trial, 
and I ain glad to say that in less than 
Dainty Sample Tin Free to any address, six months he had received a perfect 


Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. radical cure, and sends me his photo- 
gray 


time, and I knew my friend Dr. Phillipson would look after 1 ¢ 
patient during my absence. “ Very good,” he replied, “ mect jue} 
Waterloo Station at 10.30 in the morning, and do not forget to Iii 
your Gatling gun with you.” He rose from my chair, and as bey 
leaving the room said to me, “I am please to see that vou hy 
recovered from your recent indisposition. You are looking «ij 
yourself again.” I was completely taken aback, as I had it x 
my friend for ut least eight months. “Why, however did vou knox: 
Icommenced. Once more that curious smile passed over liis {i 
te Very simple,” he re utting on my best silk hat. “I obser: 
a box of Charles Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness on your sites 
as I was leaving. Good morning!” 


extent. 

“Trusting it may be an 
equal boon to others and 
that your establishment 
may continue to flourish.” J 


“ Undoubted Purity and Strength."—Mepicat BMAaGazine. 
“Iu tho frout rank of really valuabte foods.""—Laxcst. 


POSSESS OOOOH O SOOO OOOO CCES= 
and the letter I take pleasure in 


ublishing below. I also have letters] . : 9 
san five of his friends and pageboste. 
who certify to Mr. Wallington'’s| “© 9% 


remarkable cure. 


deseription ; If so, you should know the cause and a remely. I 
ot tue Untle “ wan T EXPOSED pee ed gy IE mee Minoo Pia commonest cause of that wretched, “ always cold” feeling is wha 
a BS known as “ liver chill.” Good blood means that you are able tu st 


NERVES cold. Poor, weak blood, that you always feel chilly. The blood 


often made poor and weak by imperfect liver 
action. How? In this way: The liver 
ee ae ) extracts from the blood the elements from which 
Foster Howard, 29 Che!sea ; ho it makes bile. When the liver becomes weak- 
e -Bo Breaches 5 ened or sluggish—which often results from the 
heat of summer—it ceases to extract these sub- 
stances from the blood. Result—the bile fj] 
constituents flow all through the circulatory 
system, the blood is poisoned, it no longer keeps { 
you warm. Your hands and feet become cold, 
you shiver, feel those miserable depressed feel- 
ings, kave continual fits of ‘the blues,” and 
become altogether most irritable and “ out of 
sorts.” 4 ii 
So much for the cause. How about the ii # | 
cure? First put the liver into proper order, and § ff 9 } 
keep it so. Give it a little help at first until it A} 
gets going again. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for 
Biliousness do this exactly. They are a liver 
specific. They correct the liver and help it to 
o its work. In disordered systems the bile is 
by their | extracted, the blood purified, and 
that natural warmth generated which ends for good those «lil 


MR. FRED. WALLINGTON. 
(From Photo.) 


/ 11 Great Russell St., Northampton. 
Sent Post free same day as oriered. < : Dr. W. 8. RICE, ° 
“MAB” Co., ( K i Itis with the greatest pleasure that 


d to all le 
73, Newhall 8t., E it I recommen people that are 


mre neues auy form your superior 
YRLD ° y 
roe : . Boo 


our method for twenty-two 
to the be:t of my beliof 


re is cured, after suff- 


Vt) or KEY-WIND 


The Lady's“ GREENWICH ” Watch ta without 
a rival, and cannot be equalled by any other firm 
speclally 


in the world, It is recommended as an : s 
aosovntely reliable tumekeeper ‘and is supotiet | without being tired; before I could] sensations. 
Stenting pies ot 4 10 snd aS-curt Coll Wl not walk far without resting ovory 


little way. 
There are many psople that knew T 
was ruptured for a long time, and 
when they sce me now they ray, “ You 
walk along eo much botter than you 
did,” and ask what I have becn di 


GEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 18 AL!.OWED BEFORE 
ANY PAYMENT 13 REQUIRED. 
RAT The Watch {3 fitted with a high-grade horizontal 


t NET tTmovement of beat possible a ewelled 
OF BARGAINS 
IN WATCHES, JEWELLERY, 


8, CUTLERY, ELrctno. Pia’ ART 
‘AL GOODS, LEATURR AXD OP ricaL De, 
ICAL INSTRUMENTS 


own eyes when they see the difference 


18 OUR NEW MACNIFICENT in my condition, and they say they are for 
FREE CATALOGUE, very or merit re raly, € A | 5 a 
JUST PUBLISHED, Perini HT] pa voucan make any an of cho 0 
Pe eee |e aed | Meee charted ILISUSNESS. 
BEFUND you sg 


Orier to afford nn I sincerely hope this cure will hel; 
festamctory:purciass Hlothers to Be henslited, and, : 


The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co. 


REB 
A SAMPLE of this new method of] Wi!l send you a free sample box of 


series] Bile Beansif you forward this coupon 


at write at once] to their Central Distributing Depot, 


Free Sample Cour 


a 


BILE BEANS. 


manor, dress, which is Dr. W.1 Greek Street, Leeds (Yorks), along "9 Weekly. 
THE ONLY ADDRESS: . (Dept. 40.D. . » , Pearson's Week!) 
ont, NOTTINGH AM, C., and post you the] With full name and address and a Jan. 16th. 


retarn mail. penny stamp to pay return postage. 
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IV.—Thought Transmission. 


Tms branch of conjuring has many forms, hardly an 
oi which can be said to be readily available ‘for pS 
use, 80 great an amount of study do their details re- 
quire before a creditable performance can be given. 
Much is done by the assistance of a code contained in 
the requests for information addressed by the one 
performer to the other. 

The supposition is that the blindfolded entertainer 
on the stage, by some mystic transmission of thought, 
knows what is seen or done by performer number two, 
who goes among the audience. If the coding process 
I have referred to is carefully utilised, that view of 
the performance may be easily instilled into the minds 
uf lookers-on. 

The audience are requestel to lend various articles 
to test the ability of the “ mind-reader,” and a hat is 
soon full of their contributions for this purpose. The 
performer, who goes among the audience, and whom I 
will hereafter refer to as “the conjuror” (for he is 
usually a gentleman adept in magic), selects one of 
the articles, and holds it in his close: hand so that 
the “mind-reader,” even if he were not blindfolded, 
could not see it, and says: 

~ Say what this article is.” 

_ The reply is that it is a silver watch, and the con- 
juror’s hand is then opened to show that the statement 
13 correct. 

“ Now, say what this is.” 

. re ae in an envelope.” 

This also is correct ; and, in like manner, many othe 
of the articles in the hat are named. * 

The code is worked in this fashion. It is agreed 
that the ten numerals from 1 to 0 shall be represented 
by certain letters of the alphabet; for instance, W 


list of everyday articles carried in the pocket is 
COMMITTED TO MEMORY 
in a certain order, as “gold watch,” “silver watch,” 


list. Then a second list of nine is memorise’. as 
“pencil,” “ penknife,” “letter” and “keys.” “Gold 
watch,” bee; 3 the first on list one, is represented by W, 
“silver watch,” being next, is represented by 8, and 


80 on. 
- In list two, W stands for a pencil, S a penknife, N a 
letter, and so on. It is now only necessary, in order 
to “transmit” the article dealt with, to commence the 
question ‘with the letter representing the number 
allotted to that article, a variation of a single word in 
the body of the question being enough to point out 
whether the first or second list is in use. 

Where the thing dealt with 1s referred to as “this 
-article,” list one isin force. Where the word “article” 
is omitted, it means that list two is in use. If there are 
included in the hat any articles not in either list, the 
conjuror calmly ignores them, and while appearing to 
not have sufficient time to deal with all, carefully 
selects only such as are adapted to his code. Other 
‘uses are found for this system, such as the revelation 
of figures written down by the audience. 

: Much practice is necessary before this kind of 
thought transmission ” is put before an audience. The 
conjuror must be adept in rapidly framing a natural- 
sounding question conveying e necessary information, 
and the “mind-reader” must be as quick to decode 
the question, and give the correct reply without the 
slightest hesitation. It is fatal to require the repetition 
of a question, as the same words exactly being given, a 
strong suspicion of the 
SECRET METHOD EMPLOYED 


would at once occur to many of the audience. _— 

By extending the study of the coding process, it is 
possible for the “ mind-reader ” to furnish very detailed 
information of the dress of members of the audience, 
words they may write down, or any cards they may 
select from a pack. The latter can also be worked by 
another system.‘ By dextrous handling of the pack a 
conjuror is able to “force” on the audience certain 
cards, the names of which have been committed to 
memory by the “mind-reader” prior to the entertain- 
ment. : 

The code not being needed herve, the question, “ What 
is this card?-” may be ted as many times as there 
are cards to be named. Assuming that six cards have 
been “ forced,” the repetition of “ What is this card?” 
half-a-dozen times might well throw off the scent any 
persons who begin to suspect the employment of special 


"ines of dispersi ici to the use of 
wa sing suspicions as 

a code has peoved v effective. It also confounds 
those t the 


who argue that Blindfolding is not perfect, 


“ purse,” “money,” and so on, until nine are on the 
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will stand for 1, 8 for 2, N for 3, and so on. Then a ! 


| 
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and that it permits a view of what is going on. The 

mind-reader ” changes his position so that his back is 
turned to the audience, a further precaution being the 
placing of a black cloth over his head. 

Various articles (a hat, handkerchief, stick, umbrella 
or Foxe, for instance) are handed to the conjuror by the 
audience while he stands among them. He says not a 
word, and yet the “mind-reader” at once says what 

rticular thing is handled ut the moment. In this 
it is essential that the “ mind-reader” should have his 

k turned, and be partly enveloped in a cloth. In 
fact, what seem to be precautions to make the feat as 
difficult as possible, are really the means of facilitatiny 
the deception. 

There is a small hole in the stage, and from that runs 
a metal pipe underneath the boards until clear of the 
back-curtain, when it rises high enough to be con- 
veniently placed for use as a speaking-tube by an assis- 
tant concealed there. Over the hole in the stage a 
hollow leg of the seat is adjusted, and communication 
between the assistant and the “mind-reader” com- 
pleted by a rubber tube. The application of the latter 
to the ear is hidden by the capacious cloth placed over 
the head. 

_ It will be observed that the articles held by the con- 
juror are all of good size, and so easily to be dis- 
tinguished by the assistant, who peeps afar off through 
a minute hole in the back-curtain. He immediately 
whispers through the tube the necessary infotmation, 
and this is at once repeated aloud by the “mind- 
reader.” This species of wireless telegraphy never fai!s 
to convince the audience that 

THE “SHOW” IS GENUINE. 

Another feat performed while the “ mind-reader” is 
seated in this fashion will seem very mysterious to even 
those who are told of the existence of the spenking- 
tube. A sheet of paper and a pencil are given to one 
of the audience with a no t he will write down 
any sentence which takes his fancy. A blotting-pad is 
also handed to him to serve as a firm base for his cali- 
graphy. He writes the sentence, folds the paper up, 
and himself places it securely in an envelope, which is 
then solemnly sealed. 

Then, and only then, does the conjuror handle the 
envelope. He silently holds it above his head, and the 
audience is silent too, awaiting events. It seems impos- 
sible that the “ mind-reader” can give the words, as 
even the conjuror has not seen them. Yet in a few 
moments the sentence is announced from the stage, 
the opening of the envelope confirming the solution 
given. The secret is really in the blotting-pad, 
which contains a hidden piece of the carbon-paper use:t 
t. duplicate shop-bills or typewritten circulars. Care 
is taken to supply a very hard pencil ; hence in writing 
the sentence considerable pressure has to be applied, 
and this, unknown to the writer, gives a copy of the 
words on a second sheet of paper placed 

UNDERNEATH THE CARBON. 

Directly the sentence has been written, the ordinary 
paper is taken up by the writer to be folded and 
inclosed in the envelope. An attendant, who brought 
the pad from the stage, now takes it back, and, his 
duty for the time being B pdar owt aie gr without 
exciting suspicion into the wings. But he has quickly 
removed paper number two from the interior of the 
pad, and now hands it to the hidden assistant. There 
is the duplicate of the sentence in clear black and 
white, and what can be easier than to wiisper the 
purport of it through the useful tube? oo 2 

A method of “thought-transmission,” which is dis- 
tinctly more fraudulent than any of those already 
described, depends upon the blindfolding of the 
“mind-reader” not being perfect. The handkerchief 
across the eyes is tied very tightly, and the “ mind- 
reader ” is able by working the brow up and down to 
stightly shift the bandage higher. A limited view of the 
proceedings is thus obtained, and turned as much as 
pessible to account. Here it is hardly necessary for the 
* mind-reader” to learn the code, as he can have it 
written in small characters on a card concealed in the 
hand, a downward glance being all that is required to 
understand to what object any specially devised ques- 
tion of the conjuror is meant to apply. _ 

Again, if the conjuror pursues his experiments upon 
the stage, and works a silent code by moving his feet to 
certain positions, his colleague can readily 
observe the movements, although, perhaps, the bandage 
is not sufficiently elevated for him to sce what the 
ecnjuror is holding up: This dodge is, however, a 
clumsy one, and I would not advise its use; for the 


an h 
completeness of the blindfolding should never be in 
doubt. 


[Another article next week.] 
—_——_—_ > fo_- ——_ 
Berore yon decide to go out and save the world, 
vatara the carmewed books on your library shelves. 
—— fo 
Cuemisrry Master: “What happens to gold when 


it is es to the air?” 
‘ Meadent (after long reflection) : “It’s stolen.” 
——— to 


“On, papa,” cried Marie. “ do you know the meaning 
of Christian names? ‘ William’ means good, I 
wonder what—what ‘Arthur’ means?” and the girl 
Nested, - ily a os 
severest aspect. 
do ‘Archor means business!” was the reply. 


An article on “ The Art of Evening Dress” appears in the January 
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ETIQUETTE FOR BROTHERS. 


How you ought to Behave at Home. 


Ir you are a big brother be careful not te commit 
acts which would, on discovery. Jay you open to the 
charge of being little, while if you are a little brother 
(that is, a young one) be careful that you are cbedien: 
to your grown-up sisters. All brothers, whether biz 
cr little, are beiter off than are the other fel!ows wh: 
have no sisters. One day you will realise this, though 
it is just possible that at present you may think other- 
wise, more especially may you think so if the supp'y 
of jam taris is at all limited ; were there fewer of you, 
and the same quantity of good things, you argue, ea i1 
one would have more! 

If you are a keen anil intellectual brother, +> 

give way to vanity by showing off your attainments to 
the discomfiture of your less giftel relatives: conceit 
over cleverness and water over fire are not (igs.tutset 
in effect. 
_ Tf you are a dull and stupid brother lo no: fail 
into the folly of doing all the talking when visiters are 
about ; if you do that there is a chance of the visttcrs 
mistaking you for a specimen of the family, whith is 
obviously unfair to all the other mesabers. Sit en! 
and try to leok intelligent! 

If you are a strong and healthy brether be yrwce!:.! 
to all who have had any share in your bringin c- ap 
Do not allow your parents to spent! their strenet!. ups: 
anything that can be done as well by veurse!f: 
they reap part of a just rewar:l for wil their rine 
thought on your behalf. 

If you are a delicate, perhaps a cripple: orether. ve 
as patient as possible. In being patient seo w.'l 
lessen the pain and concern of. thuse who are wviys 
conscious of your shortcomings; su will they see thot 
although physically weak you are at least meuta!l y 
equal, if not superior, to others of your cirele. 

If you are a tall brother don't bray about yy 
height. When Nature has viven you a liberia) i.cuw- 
ance of limb, it has not been berause yor deserve! er 
desired it, but simply because you happenci ue be whe 
you are. . 

If you are a short brother dant vo abeut earins 
that all the world’s clever men were, and are, sheri. 
And don’t tell every girl wf your a quaimianee. oi lad- 
ing your sisters, that you would not be taller than yeu 
are if you could be; your frients wil) suspert you of 
fibbing, and your sisters will be certain of it. 

‘ou are a prosperous brother value your cpper- 
tunities of giving your sisters little presents when 11 is 
necessary, or when you think such atentions would pe 
appreciated. Because you are able to earn three hun- 
dred pounds a year, against your brother's eighty a 
year, you can ell the better afford to leave the draw.ng 
of comparisons to others. 

If you are a literary brother be an ornament te 
literature. To be that you must neither “show ff,” 
nor affect the eccentricities cf genins. Shonld yeu 
really be eccentric, give your younger brother a 
shilling every time he points out to you a senseless 


rt 
Met 


' action, or the doing of anything on your part that tr 


unnecessary and absurd. The poet, remember, existe! 
before the hairdresser, so why not take advantage ef 
modern developments? ; 

If you are an about-to-be-married brother, see tc it 
that your fiancée is prepared to regard your parents and 
others whom you love, and who have a «laim upon you, 
with the respect due to them. If marriage «n your 
part means trouble for persons on whom you have no 
right to bring it, think more seriously than ever befcre 
taking the — step. . 

If you are a bachelor brother don't be grumpy. When 

cour married sister calls with the twins don't grieve 
te by leaving the room. ani yoing upstairs and shut- 
ting yourself in your bedroom. Bear a little wnaccus- 
tomed noise, or a little unappreciated frolic, with bcr- 
rowed grace; so will you avoid cutting deep int the 

roper feelings of a mother, and running the 1.x of 
Diaccing a little child’s good faith. ; 

If you are a tobacco-loving brother. with little 
brothers who are forbidden to smuke till they «ttain 
to riper years, have the strength of -baracter to deny 
yourself the cherished cigar or pipe, nntil such time as 
you can enjoy it unobserved by the youngsters ; so 
will you gladden your parents’ hearts, and materially 
benefit your juniors. . 

If your sisters are indulgent, and allow you in their 
presence to be rough and ready in your spee: h and 
manners, do not on that score be led to suppose that 
other men’s sisters will act with the same toleration. 
There is a brother's license, just as there is a yret’s 
license, but the limitations and the lines of it snoutd 
be borne in mind as strictly as your office hours. If 
this is forgotten you will very likely one day meet, 
with alarming suddenness, a boot 'n the rear. — 

If you are an only brother, make up your mind to 
do as many nice brotherly things as two brothers could 
do. In this way you will give your sisters a gool 
opinion of.your class, as well as your sex. 

If you are only a buy, don't pretend to be a man; 
allow someone else to discover the pleasing fact for 
you at the right time. . 

If you are a man, don’t ape the boy, except in such 
circumstances as warrant the disguise, though by all 
means retain your boyish Jove fur fair dealing, and 
your boyish admiration for what is great and noble. 


LADY’S MAGAZ'NE, 


Isopet will be glad 
to answer questions of 

veral interest upon 
ousehold matters so 
far as space permite. 
A pretty pencil - case 
will be given to each reader whose inquiry te dealt with 
on this page. Envelopes should be marked Home 
Notes Paae. 


For Baking Cakes 
as they are better than new. 

To Make Blue Ink voy duely jpomdered 
Prussian blue, one ounce of concentrated r rochloric 
acid. Let all stand for over twenty-four hours, then 


add water till the ink is the strength required. Pour 
the blue ink into a small stone jar and cork it tightly. 


(Reply to J. L. K.) : ‘. A ab telat aah 
‘or eac und of bread doug 

Bun Loaf. allow fiver Ouness of sugar, two 
ounces of lard, or clarified dripping ale melted, four 
ounces of currants, one ounce of candied peel and one 
egg. Work the lard into the dough, then the other 
ingredients, the currants last of all. Set the whole ina 
tin, let it rise again, and bake as for bread. 

(Reply to E. Denwoop.) 
has eaten into the 


Tf Rust on Fireirons stect you will find it 


impossible to remove entirely. Rub over with paraffin 
every day for several days. Then rub on slacked lime 
and let stand for twenty-four hours, Afterwards "ape 
off, clean with emery paper, or any good polish. The 
stains of the rust will never Sieapeees entirely, but will 
show less by degrees. (Reply to F. Brooxrna.) 
Rolled Batter Pudding, Tytpalt*pound 
large basin, make a well in the centre, into this break 
three De gira with a pinch of salt, and graduall. 
add pint milk till the batter is perfectly smooth an 
nies ato Fagan - ney =P pee 
ina o! wder, pour into a 
Yorkshire welding Gaand’ beko'ta 6 ah oven. As soon 
as it is baked turn it out on a sheet pa , thick] 
cover with caster sugar, spread the under side wit! 
warmed jam, make into a neat roll, and serve at once, 


T 
Chestnut Forcemeat, Takeo few chestante 


for any ial occasion, 
always chose old tins, 


pour on to one ounce of 


will be éufficient for a large fowl), roast and peel the 
nuts and then set in a sauce- with some gravy. 
Let chestnuts boil in this for fifteen or twenty 


minutes, then drain off the gravy, and, when they become 
ay cold, mince them, also mincing fine the liver of 
fowl. Now take a tablespoonful of grated ham, a 
teaspconful of black pepper, a piece of grated lemon 
peel, a very little cayenne pepper and two large table- 
spoentais of breadcrumbs, Mix well inu mortar, adding 
the chestnute and fowl’s liver and moistening the whole 
with a mixture of beaten yolks of two eggs and two 

ounces of butter. 
-_ your 


A Good Dough Cake vould mit your 


imagine. Procure half-a-quartern of dough, and set 
it in a warmed basin. Add to this a quarter of a 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of sultanas, one 
ounce anda half of chopped candied peel, and a quarter 
ofa d of moist sugar. Also, if the flavour is liked, 
add half-a-teaspoonful of mixed spice. Break an egg und 
add it to the dough, then two ounces of clarified 

ng and work all together. Grease a tin, pour the 
mixture into it, and after setting the cuke to rise for a 
few minutes, ina steady oven for three-quarters of 
anhour. (Reply ¢> May.) 


IT am Always Willing to Help my 
7 You say you want a pattern ofa 
Corr esponden ts. blouse, which is nite simple to 
? make, and looking. 
What do you think of the 
gue is ~ in P xcs 
i will loo! ua 
eaaet is flannel, cashmere, 
o: in glacé silk, and is one 
which will be most becoming 
t> a stout figure. By 
followi the directions 
oon it, and with the 
ail of the paper pattern 
gi ‘en away with this week's 
om® Notes, you can make 
a bacoming and useful gar- 
meit. (Reply to J. W. F., 
Monmouth, 
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7 Fill each 
To Clean Saucepans Easily. joucepan 
directly it is used with water, add a pinch of borax and 
set at the back of the atove toheat slowly. The vai 
up after this is really nothing, for the warm water an 


borax are so cleansing. 
3, Should be made by stee 
Essence of Celery ing the roots in sicita ch 
wine or brandy for twenty-four hours; then tnke it out 
and put in: fresh celery, until the desired strength is 
obtained for the essence. Set in small bottles and cork 
tightly. (Reply to W. V. V.) 


Boil three heads of carefully 
Stewed Celery * washed celery in milk and 
water till just tender; divide them lengthwise, set in a 
pan with half-a-pint of milk thickened with a little flour, 
and add a 8 iece of butter with a little finely 
chopped onion. Stir all together carefully but do not 
let it boil; when it begins to thicken arrange on a piece 
of toast in a vegetable dish and serve atonce. (Reply to 


ACCRINGTON.) 
° recipe is sent by a Yorkshire 
This Flummery cortespondea, fe appears to 
be just what you require. Take one pound of wheat 
corn and 6' it in cold water. Drain aud set in a 
pan with fresh water over it. Stand this in a cool oven 
all night. When required add a pint of milk and boil 
it gently, flavour with some nutmeg and wine, and 
sweeten to taste. This is served on Christmas Eve. 
(Reply to Mapame Nipper. Thanks to Yor«.) 


This Treatment for Kid Boots ‘*3yl4: 


fashioned 
but exceedingly good. Tear off a strip of new flannel 
the width of the material and about four inches across. 
Roll this strip very gad round and round, and sew it 
tozether so that it will not open. Be sure to make it 
uite even at the hairy end, and on this apply three or 
fear drops of best black ink and one or two of fine olive 
oil. Gently dab the leather with the wad and rub with 
it till dry. (Reply to Barret StReEeEr.) 


satisfactorily will 
To Coe@ an Old Goose require a good deal 
of attention, for it must cook very slowly. Hang the 
bird for a few days, and then prepare it for roasting. 
Set it ina pan of cold water, bring slowly to the boll, 
and simmes very slowly from two to three hours. If 
the water boils at a gallop at all, the flesh will be 
hardened and spoilt. When the bird is tender, put it in 
the roaster and cook till brown, dredging it thickly with 
flour. (Reply to M. B. 8.) 


Your House Plants Will thrive better if you 


: sage them at least 
once a week with tepid water an them drain tho- 
roughly before taking back to awarmroom. Oncea 
site unge the pots over the edges in Seid water and 
let them stand till the water ceases to bubble. The 
aspadestras flourishes when its leaves are washed con- 
stantly, so does the palm. Ifa little brown (wart) insect 
a on the leaves of either of these plants wash it 
of carefully with a 4 8 . Each insect has to 
be carefully removed. On a mild wet day, stand your 
plants out of doors for a few hours. (Reply to E. C. L.) 


On Several Occasions (st winter, men 
quick cure for neuralgia, toothache, and carache, and in 
reply to many hundreds of imguiriee I sent particu- 
lars. In the treacherous weather we get during an 
English winter we never know when one of these com- 
plaints may attack vse. Whilst [ am unwilling to 
mention the remedy by name here, I am quite willing to 
give all information as to where it can be obtained, ctc., 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. It has 
been , and is always kept handy, by the Dashes of 
Sutherland, the Earl of Wemyss, Lady Courtenay, Mrs. 
Kendal, the Countess of Seafield, Lord Cottenham, Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, Mrs. Elphinstone Maitlund, and 
others. As it cures in onc minute, no reader should 
fail to keep it in the medicine chest. 


Lemon Cheesecakes 02 ery delicious sweet, 


and when properly made 
are far cheaper than many people imagine. A ver 
great improvement can be made in them by mixing wit! 
cold potato. Follow this recipe: First take two lemons 
and ubout six ounces of loaf sugar, and rub the suger ow 
the outside of the lemon until you have rubbed off all 
the yellow rind. Next put tke sugar into a basin and 
squeeze the juice from the lemons over it. Then take 
four ounces of butter, dissolve it till like oil, and pour 
on the sugar and work all together till mixed and the 
sugar dissolved. Beat four eggs till a light colour and 
add to the mixture. Lastly add os much cold finely- 
a a otato as a. the mixture ‘ged a sort of 
p- recipe will produce very good, rich cheese- 
cakes. Ifa plainer cheesecake 
is required, reduce the number 
of eggs and add more of the 
tato. (Reply to Vicroria 
LIFTON.) . é, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jam. 16, 1902. 


——_ 


LOVE PROBLEMS. 


By MADGE MORRIS. 


No. 4.—A man reaches the age of twenty-six nj 
does not fallin love. Is there anything radica‘!, 
wrong with him ? 

Tue man of twenty-six who has escaped or avoided {!,. 
fascinations of love, is what my enemy, the “(',:,. 
tankerous Orank,” who recently advocated “ Marryi:,., 
for Hate,” would call “a low-reading lover.” He is wie 
not easily atiracted by the m tic power of anctliv:, 
but when once so attracted, is probably permanc::': 
attached. . 

It is an absolute error peeely to say there is an,. 
thing radically wrong with him, and nothing couii 
poly be more dangerous than to let him lvoe «:, 

iety under the belief that he is a “freak.” He is 
perfectly normal mortal, and only wants proper und: ;. 
standing. To tell him that he was anything out of ti» 
ordinary might cuuse all sorts of unpleasant thing: 

He would either make a matter of conscience of {}.. 
thing, and go about deliriously trying to fall in 1.y.., 
would deceive himself that the first girl with nice ¢::. 
he saw was the only woman in the world for him ; or ¢'... 
he would dub himself a misogynist or some other fancy 
name and strut about as though he were really origi:::), 
pretending a contempt for women he did not really fe: 
at all; or, convincing himself that he could not !uv:, 
would eagles sorts of morbid ideas of life whi:', 
would turn h 


iness — who have hal 
neither time nor thought for love. There are famou. 
men now living, well-known to all readers, who hav: 
not married, and appear confirmed bachelors. 'I'l:.. 
destinies of the Empire are largely in the hands of tw» 
bachelors at the present moment. I do not know 
— about them to be able to say they have never 
loved, but I can wig Bigg surmise that the absorptio:: 
they have felt their gress work has put tender 
emotion into the shade the age has passed {or 
e 

ran of men who have reached maturit; 
without love can cite similar reasons, in a lesser degre:. 
Their lives have been spent in such a way that love his 
not been under the limelight. They have let it slide. 
throngh other occupations. Little by little the spark 
has flickered out, till they reach the stage when pazsio: 
no longer exists. They marty, per ps; but th: 
attachment is often one of platonic liking, or based ca 
considerations of expedien i 

What has removed the limelight from love? To i 
a extent complex civilised life. In big cities, life is 
80 full of other interests that tender passions take a back 
seat. In country places and 5: provincial towns, 
there are no such distracting influences. There, to m:n. 
love and marriage are the principal things in life. He 
spends his youth contemplating, his manhood developing, 
and his later life consummating them. 

Those who lead the quiet life of citizenship seldom 
reach a certain age without murriage, or thought of it. 
Bachelors are recruited from the ranks of the busy 
world, of action, art, Shongit, or letters. There is 
nothing radically bers es such people. That they 
do not love is largely fault of circumstances. 

Such men pe ly haven't thought about it, until too 
late. As it is often the case that, when they do murry. 
they ag sensibly and happily, it is not right to 
condemn the existence of such a bachelorhood. The 

oung, passionate marriage, beautiful and poetic as you 

ike, is oftexcr than not a mistake from ‘he vi.w cf 
worldly pouer: While I should net &!-¢- ara; it, ihore 
is no particular reason to encourage it. 

There yet remains the man who, while he has never 
loved, cannot lay claim to such other influences as | 
refer to, he being no more gifted or absorbed thin 
other men. I should say, on analysis, that such a m2" 
will, more often than not, be found to be a devoted 
friend, unselfish and affectionate. Though he has not 
that nameless spark in him, he has more sviil 
qualities of friendship and devotion to others whic! 
after all should make him the better husband, thouz) 
perhaps, not a very romantic one. 

(Next week: “A man loves a girl, but she is not pretty. 
However, she rather likes to be flattered on her look;. 
Should the man sacrifice his veracity and do so?) 


jt IS ALWAYS INTERES TING 

when that opto ts abwolntely mablawed, you want i 
en 

: = Foe bg person you are, @ epecim 

RANEE, 32 Pearson's Balldings, Heacietta Street, Leadon, W.C.. 

acre all aaa stamps and a stamped addressed 

envelope. 


- 
} 


Wek ENDING 
Jan, 16, 1902. 


a ELD LE 


Had 


‘tried 
Cod-liver Oil. 


But the results were 
not as satisfactory as with 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


MARGUERITE & GERALDINE ROBERTS. 
Grom a photograph) 


We have received a letter which; It can be proved in many ways that 
ives some light upon the subject of _ Scott’s Emulsion is the most effectual 
ing cod-liver oil. The letter is as | form of cod-liver oil. It is far supe- 
lollows : | rior to any other emulsion, both in 
14a Ivydale Road, Nunhead, | palatability, and in what is most 
“London, 8.E., 9th October, 1900. | desired by the patient, namely, 
“Dear Sirs, —I have been using its power to produce beneficiai 
cott’s Emulsion for two of my ; results. 

aughters who have always been very People who have onco experienced 
clicate, and each winter I have had | the many advantages of Scott’s 
lot of trouble with them. I was! Emulsion much prefer it to any other 
old that Scott’s Emulsion was very ' cod-liver oil preparation. 
trengthening, and I am glad to say Scott’s Emulsion is effectual in 


has been of the greatest service to , coughs, colds, bronchitis, weak lungs, 
y children, and I believe has been ' consumption, and all wasting ten- 


he means of building them up, for | dencies of the system. It has o 
rhich I feel very grateful % you, I | beneficial effect upon digestion, 
lad ad a oe peg enriches the blood, with the sub- 
hich deeds difuseit ont an for. , Stances that make healthy flesh, 
er experience with cod-liver oil, for i and gives the system vitality. The 
e difficulty was to get them taken genuine Scott’s Emulsion may be 
at all. Before using Scott's Emul. | distinguished by our trade mark 
So Tad vied ood: liver olin various | of a man holding a big fish over 
rms, bat never had the rosults | his shoulder. ; 

tained since using Scott’s Emul- | Free Saurte.—The proprietors of 
n. To be brief, I will say that I | Scott’s Emulsion will send a free sam- 
1 more than pleased with your pre- | Ple to any address in Great Britain, 
ration; I am thoroughly satisfied, | provided the name of this paper is 
d shal? always employ it when my mentioned in the application. Address 
ildren are in need of sucha remedy. | all applications to Scott & Bowne Ltd., 
Yours very sincerely, ' 95 Great Saffron Hill, London, 
“ (Signed) Mary J. Ronerrs.” | E.C. 
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Lotion. 


Fer Clearing the 
Skin from Spots, ane 
Blemishes, Red- ‘uppliesany 


description 
ut Muscal 
instrument 
Birest Prom Factcry at 
Factery Prices. 
For Cash or Easy Terms. 
Our Speciality is the Famvus 


QROHESTRAL 
ORGANETTE. 


Simplest and moet complete 
instrument made, ean 
Play it- Ro teaching required, 


Price, 5s. Kay Pey- 
ments. 600. 

Mon:hly). Werth £4 4s. 
Catalogue gives fuil dercripti- m. 


Mustrated Catalogue Free. 


Bent Pree on Avelication. 


‘White for a cory to-day. 
J.M.DRAPER, 0. 22%5.2%,.. Blackburn 


ness, Roughness, 

giviog a Beautiful 

Complexion and 

pleasing appear: 
ance. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 


CROCKERY 
21/- 


We Sell Direct to 

User— 
Straight from 
Manufacturer to 
User. 


B. ALSTON, Grimshaw St. BIRNLEY 


DAILY EXPRESS, 


We Sell on Sale or 
Return. Ask yourold 
China Dealer to do 
this, and ho will tell 


Payment ef only Se. and 


On 
you to go to Jericho , ’ HA PENNY 
wa te oem) HG. GRAVES 
with o Gee THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 
1 Diner set, «| | “EXPRESS” re) 
pieces, printed; 1 Tea English Lever, &2 10s. Od. 


then 
et, 21 pieces, printed. Veare) ie and 


Unique Designs. 
Chaste Patterns 1 
Breakfast Set, 21 
pieces, pure white, 
finished ingold. ALL 
FOR 21/-, 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY 
POTTERY co., 


Leek Road, Hanley, 
Staffordshire. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


FREE TO ALL. 


OUR FAITHFUL 
TIMEKEEPER, | 
With a ine Lever 
Action, guaranteed to 
keep corsect time for three 
years. 
WE DO NOT WANT 
YOUR MONEY, 


The only Effica. 
chous Substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. 


Devonshire 
Cream 


(Really Genuine). 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PHONOGRAPHS, 
ACCuURDIONS, &c. 


Exceptional 
In patent air-tight VALUE 
tins. i1b.,1/4; Ib., From © Month. 
24; 2b, 4: in- or for CASH. 
cluding tin & postage. e "FREE 
yl Catalogue 
MRS. CONYERS, =; 4 on reeciptof Post-card. wes ‘an, 
fl « any fu < 
Morchard Bishop, Piree UI GQUGLAS:0..|| Tue cLope WATCH COMPANY, 


15 Vulcan Heuse, Ludgate Hii), 
LONDON. E.C. 


7 couth Street, Londen, B.C. 
DEVON. I yr, mecrgate, Broad St., and Liverpool 8t. Stations 


ELECT 


is a Cocoa in the manufacture of which experience is combincd 
with the best material and most improved machinery to 


Se 


produce the highest degree of excellence. Rowntrec's Iilect 
Cocoa has long since passed the experimental stage, and is 
recognised as one of the best Coccas made. 


EVERY TIME—USE ROWNTREE’S. 


464 
Captor's Columns. 


The 
4 wilt be awarded to each person whose letter 
ds dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion 
for a title is used. 


cn 

TuE last coupon in the Railway Stations Competition 
will appear next week, and at the same time will be 
pancenced another competition on equally popular 

nes. . 
A HuGE number of competitors seem to consider that 
the offer which was made in the Name Hunting Com- 
ition of a sovereign to each person whose attempt 
lormed one of the largest number sent from any one 
town, is scarcely fair to those living in small places. 
It has therefore been ropertes that the population 
of the town from which the attempts are sent should 
be taken into consideration and the prizes given to 
the competitors in those towns from which the 
greatest number are sent in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants. This I consider to be only fair, and 
have altered the conditions accordingly. 

Porton writes: “Here is a pretty little experiment 
for this frosty season. Take a coin and lay it on any 
frozen piece of water—the ice at the top of the water- 
butt will do well. The coin will gradually eat its 
way terouen the ice, and if left long enough, will 

ink to the bottom ; but if lifted from its icy bed, 
_before it has eaten through it, you will find the 
impression of the coin, the inscription and figure 
showing very distinctly.” 

War do people talk of a “ brown” study? asks J. D. 8. 
——————The colour brown is generally associated 
with anything deep, heavy, or obscure, and is a 
highly fitting designation for these fits of abstracted- 
ness we all know as “brown studies.” Probably 
Ben Jonson was the first to use it ‘in literature in 
the words, “Faith, this brown study suits not with 

ur black.” Colours are quite frequently drawn on 
vy modern writers to describe aspects of life, and 
the words “grey,” “scarlet,” or “purple,” are in 
constant use in connections quite remote from colour 
art. Thus we get a “grey’’ poem, which means one 
of a weird, mystic character, a “scarlet” thought or 
‘action, which means a naughty one, while purple 
denotes anything complex and wild. 
“Ur anp Dows ” is concerned as to the ups and downs 
” and “down.” In Manchester and 


of the words “ - 
northern towns they persist in saying they are going 


“up” to London. He holds that they should say 
“down.” So they should, groaraphles speaking. 
But we down in the Metropolis are equally erratic in 


our use of these words. We say we are going “ = 
to Manchester or Liverpool, while in speaking of the 
ually “up” places on the East coast, we say going 
“deen " as to.Yarmouth. A Cambridge student wil 
go “down” from London to Cromer, he will go “up” 
to Cambridge, while a Dark Blue will go “down” to 
Henley, but “ up” to Oxford, in spite of the fact that 
the places are in the same direction. The whole thing 
is so mixed up that I have got a headache trying to 
form a theory about it; but as regards London, the 
fact that it is the railway centre of the kingdom justi- 
fies the use, in the North, of “ up to London,” as the 
London trains are all “up” trains, and the first 
travellers must, perforce, have used the expression, 
which has been handed on to their posterity. 
Etiquette inquires: “I often am out with a friend, 
and meet an acquaintance. 1 have to introduce the 


two to each other. Should I introduce my friend to { 


the acquaintance, or vice versi? This so con- 
stantly perplexes me that I thought I would get your 
verdict on the point.” The rule in intro- 
ducing males to each other, in good society, is 
governed by age, rank, and the intimacy in which 
you stand to the respective parties. If of two persons 
introduced, the one is the elder, or more important 
in position, then the etiquette would be to introduce 
the younger and lesser friend to the elder one. For 
instance, if Mr. Smith is a wealthy City merchant, and 
Mr. Brown a young subordinate, obviously, you would 
introduce Mr. Brown to Mr. Smith. In cases where 
there is no such distinction of rank or years, you 
deal according to your intimacy with the respective 
parties. If you know Robinson very well, and he is 
an intimate friend, and meet Jones, who is a slight 
acquaintance, then you should introduce Robinson 
to Jones on the assumption that the latter, being less 
familiar, is entitled to greater formality than the 
former. To introduce a man to another argues some 
assumption of vrivilege on your part, and the person 
ou are most likely to assert such a privilege with 
is the one with whom you are on the most familiar 
terms. You, of course, always introduce a gentle- 
man to a lady—not the other way round. 
Tue billiard-tables manufactured br Massrs. J. R. 
Mally and Company, one of which is offered as a 


prize in the Name-Hunting Competition this week, | 


are on view at the following places: 
Messrs. Sprers ann Ponp Lrp., Ludgato Hill, Blackfriars, 
Messrag, T. Watts ann Co. Lro., Holborn Circus, 
Messus, M. Rosr anp Son, Mare Street, Hackney. 
Messrs, Kenpat, Mitxe ann Co.. Deansgate, Manchester. 
Messrs, NM. Atrey Ann Co,, 152-8 Rye Lane, Peckham. 
Messrs. Etvery anv Co., Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 
Mr. Gronce Corina, 67 Commercial Roid, Portsmouth, 
Ma. Monreta, Th: Pygmal on, Leeds, . 
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Some time ago, & sixty-guines pianoforte was offered to Tue result of the Football Clubs Competition will 


the school having the highest of atten- 
dance for one year. The winner of this prize is Mr. J. 
Watson, of Leylands Board School, Leeds, who 
writes to say that the instrument (which was spelled 
by Messrs. Cresswell, Ball and Company. of Wands- 
worth), has arrived at the school, and is much 
appreciated. 

HEkx is something of interest to those readers who are 
also readers of the Roya, Macazine. E. T. D. 
writes in reference to the cover of the January 
Roya: “A capital game can be played on the cover 
of the Roya, Magazine by throwing counters on the 
spots and allowing from five on the Royat down to 
one on the various sizes (ignoring the very small 
ones), and allowing all shots to count, even if on 
the line, provided they do not touch any other circle. 
In throwing, the hand must not come over the table 
(or it becomes in touch) and this puts big and little 

a le on an equality.” 

. P.—The difference between ordinary and pre- 
ference shares is that the dividend on the former is 
liable to fluctuate to any extent according to the 
takings of a company, but the latter are guuranteed 
a certain dividend which must always be puil, no 
matter what the financial state of the company. 
After the debentures and founders’ shares, which 
have first claim on every company’s takings, the 

reference shares are the first to be considered. The 

ividend of the ordinary shareholder is decided when 
these first claims have been arranged. 

PonpDERS su that it would be an advantage to 
many P.IV. readers if we put advertisements, stories 
and jokes in one part of the paper, and scientific 
matter in another, so that readers might take or 
leave that part of the paper they wanted or did not 
want. That would be all right if P.JV. divided its 
readers into lovers of the scientific on the one hand, 
and mere triflers on the other. But it doesn’t. It 
assumes that its readers are rational human beings, 
who can be interested in a scientific problem, yet are 
not unwilling to turn from it to the enjoyment of a 
bit of romance or a joke. We can’t please all parties, 
as you say. We merely endeavour to —— most. 

I wave heard of persons winning things ugh simple 
faith, but F. C. K., of Shoreham, seems to have a 

ial line in this commodity. He says he has car- 
ried off all the prizes in his Volunteer company for 
four years, and also won first prize with his yacht at 
the local regatta, all by faith, and faith alone. He 
believes firmly that he is in for a P.1V. pencil-case, 
so has sent me these few lines to tell me so, men- 
tioning, incidentally, that he is a tailor, and doing a 
swimming business in his town.——_—_—TI do not 
see why F. C. K. should have a pencil-case just 
because he seems to have had lots of luck in o 
things, but I am so moved by this picture of a tailor 
having unbounded faith, and at a time when Xmas 
bills are getting very much overdue, that I give in. 
Faith is a magnificent quality, and, no doubt, many 
readers wish you could induce certain other tailors 
of their acquaintance to believe in its infallibility, 
especially in connection with certain little accounts 
that share with New Year's cards the privilege of 
decorating their mantelpieces. At present they are 
tod addicted to the virtue of “ hope,” which is nothing 
like so pleasant in a tailor as faith. 

Own the authority of W. H. M. I understand that the 

island of Bardsey, off the coast of Wales, has settled 

once for all the great matrimonial problem in the 
negative. It has sixty-three permanent inhabitants 
of both sgxes, not one of whom is married. He 
adds, though whether as an instance of cause and 
effect I do not know, that there are no shops nor 
peblis bosses in the island, the to all bein, 
rought by boat from the Carnarvonshire mainland. 

Students of social problems should hie them to 

Bardsey, and if its sanitary arrangements and other 

things are all right, should plant there the celi- 

bate’s flag and encourage bachelor and spinster 
emigration. 

Guost” is concerned to know why his species are 

more popular at Christmas than at other times of the 

year, and why it is that at the recent festive season 
mankind has combined to tell and listen to horrible 
tales about them, which at other times of the year 
they would not stoop to do? Personally, 

I like a good ghost at any time of the year, but it 

is perfectly clear that it is only at Christmas time 
that our spectral visitor has proper stage manage- 
ment at his disposal. A certain amount of snow 
and ice, a moaning wind, roaring fires, a bleak, 
deserted landscape, are some of the things that a 

host has a right to demand before gettin through 

is business, and it is at Christmas that these sta 
properties are generally supposed to be at his dis- 
posal. The ghost story probably originated with the 
desire to amuse children by making their flesh creep, 
and the ghost shared with the fairy and the goblin 
the monopoly of the mysterious business. Thus as 

. Years went on we got to look for the annual horde of 
ghost stories as as necessary an accompaniment to 
Christmas as plum pudding. And I hope Mr. Ghost 
will continue to hover round these shores at Christ- 
mas. Though there is a good deal of sameness, and 
very little originality about him from year to year, 
we editors cannot contemplate the possibility of his 
extinction with equanimity. 


The jokes in “P.W.” 
With laughter will double you, 


appear next week. . 
“DesotaTe Dan” wishes me to thank the hundreds of 
readers who have communicated with him, and to say 
that he has now found a friend who will help to 
brighten his life. 
E. W.—Beri-beri is a form of sleeping sickness, com. 
mon to mg Japan, and Sou erica. It is 
y 


accom ptoms of anemia, dropsy, and 
ralysis, and sallegs voyaging in those eh ons 
iable to it. 


A Sonry Butipoc.—You say: “ What in the name of 
good, old-fashioned, British commonsense ought | 
to do? "———___We don’t know. But accordin: 
to present day usages, if a man is a gentleman he 
a sends an anonymous letter—he signs his name 
to i 

Have you noticed, asks Torren, the difference in the 
effect of the raindrops, pit-a-pat on a new and an 
old silk hat? It seems to me that the sound varies 
very considerably in pitch and tone. Why is this? 
—————The difference is entirely esthetic. Rain. 
drops falling on an old top hat not excite the 
tender emotions of the heart to a very great extent. 
There is little of tragedy or pathos in their gentle 
strains. But in the case of a new top hat, there is 
a difference. Every raindrop falling on it carries 
with it a deep emotional significance. A rapid 
sequence of drops will not fail to unnerve the stoniest 
heart, and a continuous downpour produces a fine 
effect of — which the best music fails to convey. 
Certainly the extremes of the emotional effect of 
music are never more clearly shown than in the case 
you instance. 

A younc man is, writes R. W. R., wal out with his 
beloved and a lady friend. Should man walk 
between the ladies or at the outside? He may wish 
at the same time to be next his beloved and to con. 
verse with the other lady, which is only possible 
if he walks between them. The man 
should always walk outside. Of course, in a country 
road such ceremony could be waived, but in 1 
town street this rule oars obtains. Naturally you 
‘and your sweetheart would wish to walk side by side, 
but the mere presence of another lady must be 
regarded as oalicanl to cause you to sink your own 

rsonal wishes for the moment. In fact it would be 

tter form for the less intimate lady to walk next 
you, 80 that she may have the privilege of conversinz 
with you. Love is r over most things, but 
it must not be allowed to interfere with social 
courtesies. If engaged ounpies would bear this more 
in mind, and exercise a little more self-denial of 

——_* society ty in < ee ny of they 

would cease any lon: socially unpopular as 

aciass. Besides, a fittle judicious pM sg of each 
other in public will make your private meetings all 
the sweeter. 


DO WHAT THE MAJORITY DO 


And Sign the Coupon on the Front Page. 
476 Claims already Paid, including 
one of a Thousand Pounds. 


London, E.0., to 
claims, under the following conditions, must be 


in Great Britain and Ireland, 
under section 38 of the Ocoan Accident and Guarantes 
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WHAT FOLKS SAY: 


‘LUX lathers readily, is convenient to 
use, and makes our water, which is very 
hard, as soft as rain water.” 


‘‘ LUX imparts a softness and a pleasant 
feeling to the hands.’’ 


‘¢ The softening quality of LUX is re- 
markable, making hard water equal to 
rain water.” 


To soothe the sensitive 


fs anique in its 
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A real luxury for your 
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‘QUAKER OATS is the favourite cereal food: There ar: 
many imitations, all lacking the nourishing qualitie. ; 


peculiar to 
QUAKER.:.. OATS. 


DON’T BE ‘HUMBUGGED | 


You will avoid disappointment by seeing that the Quaker 
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EAFMESS, AND DISEASES 
OF THE MIDDLE EAR. 


Aural statistics show that the great majority of deaf poople 
e their affliction to some disease affecting the middle car ; or, 
s seicntific terms, the tympanic cavity. 

For a proper understanding as to why this is so, it must be 
ted, first of all, that the middle car is a small cavity that 
»s between the bones of the skull and the tympanic mem- 
anc, or drumhead, Behind it is another cavity—the 
byrinth—whero the auditory nerve ends in hair-like fila- 
nts, and from it the Eustachian tube leads down to tho 
hroat. Secondly, wo must bear in mind that tho tympanic 
vity contains a minute chain of bones—the ossicles—which 
attached to the inner sido of the drumhead, and form 
connccting-link between it and the membrane covering 
he labyrinth. The minute bones in this chain arc connccted 
y delicate joints, and vibrate in unison with the drumhead, 
hen waves of sound strike against it. In this way the tym- 
num and ossicles convey sounds to the filaments of tho 
uditory nerve within the labyrinth. Let it be added, that 
e membrane lining the middle ear covers tho inner side of 
drumhead, the ossichs, and the labyrinthian oponing, 
ad is continuous through the Eustachian tube with the lining 
mbrane of the nose and throat. 

From this brief description it is at once plain that any 
iscase attacking the middle car, which produces pathological 
hanges in its membranes, ultimately causes deafness by 
miting the ability of the tympanum, or drumhead, and of 
he ossicles, to convey sounds to the auditory nerve. 

The ditfculties of treatment resolve themsclves at onco 
to the questions as to the best method of conveying medica- 
nts to this cavity, so deeply seated within the boncs of the 
ull. 

The solution of this problem has certainly been found in 
he treatment devised by Dr. Drouet, as described in the 
Journal for the Deaf,” which also contains an analysis of 
successful application in # large number of cases, of the class 
ncrly considered hopelessly deaf. A copy of this publica- 
on will be furnished by post, freo of charge, on application 
the scerctary of the Drouet Institute. A few cases selected 
pm the monthly report of the Institute for November 
d a worthy place here as illustrations of deafness caused by 
ases of the middle ears. 

The case of Violet Arnold, of 14 Arnold Street, Hull, is an 
tance in which operative methods were adopted without 
ving beneficial effect. When this case was presented 
the Drouct Institute, there was a history of deafness which 
d persisted for four yeara. Tho decrease in the hearing had 
n gradual, and was accompanied by discharge. This 
harge was intermittent, and cach time before it appeared 
here was pain in the car, showing the formation of abscesscs, 
hich broke through the ear drum, causing perforations. 
Although the history of tho caso showed that in 1899 an 
peration was performed upon the throat and the back of the 
ose, with the idea of removing a condition which the previous 
urist stated was the cause of deafness and the discharge, tho 
onsulting Physician at the Drouct Institute gave a favourable 
pinion regarding the curability of tho deafness. Tho Drouct 
tment was adopted, as prescribed by the physician, and 
rricd out for several weeks, at the end of which timc the 
pllowing report was received : 


14 Arnold Street, Hull, 
October 3rd, 1901. 
Dear Sins,—I am to say that the improvement in 
Violet's paring continues, and is, if ible, better than 
at the time our last report. We therefore proposo 
——s me ete aug ai «i ae 
anki lor r kind attention, as we arc 
to have sack a cglsndtd cusacn ours walt . 
C. D. IRELAND. 
Tho final report in this case is contained in the following : 
14 Arnold Street, Hull, 
Nov. 17th, 1901. 
Deir Sir,—Yours to hand, we consider the cure complete, 
and shall be glad to have you record my aes case in the 
Hall of Autographs.—Yours truly, Cc. D. IRELAND, 
A still further confirmation of the permanence of the cure, 
spite unfavourable circumstances is found in a letter from 
he mother 3 
14 Arnold Street, Hull, 
Dec. Sth, 1901. 
Dean Sin,—I a & acknowledge the receipt of your 
favour. I am delighted to inform you that my daughter 
continues to hear most clearly, notwithstanding a bad cold 
affecting the head; which I consider a proof that the cure 
has been complete.—Yours very truly, 
k. M. IRELAND. 
A case which has beem under observation a sufficient length 
timo to prove that the cure can be considered permanent is 
of Mr. Chas. Watson, of Norwich. In this case the deaf- 
ss was of such a severe character that tho ticking of a watch 
buld only be heard when close against the car. 
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years’ standing. Its catarrhal nature was demonstrated by 

the fact that during every cold in the head the difficulty of 

hearing became worse. At times he suffered from very 

distressing noises in the ears, and when he received the pre- 

scription of the consulting Physician his hearing was in a bad 

condition. The advice and instructions received from the 

Drouet Institute wero faithfully carried out under the Phy- 

sician’s direction by correspondence, and resulted in a perfect 
cure, as shown by the following letters : 

Markct Strect, Tunstead, Norwich, 
Sept. Oth, 1901. 
Dear Sin,—I am glad to inform you that I have received 
t benefit from your treatment, and will discontinue it 


ora time. Should the deafness return you will hear from 
me again. 


_ Thanking you for your kind attention, I am, yours 
sincerely, CHARLES WATSON. 


Tunstcad, Norwich, Sept. 23rd, 1901. 
Dear Sin,—I am glad to tell you, not only is my hearing 
80 much improved, but my gencral health is much better. 
Thanking you for all your kindness, I am, yours sincerely, 
CHAS. WATSON. 

Tunstead, Noy. 19th, 1901. 
Dean Sir,—I am thankful to say that I have had no 

aa ood in the hearing since discontinuing your treatment. 
Thanking you for inquiring as to my condition, I am, 

yours tmly, C. WATSON. 
One of the most remarkable cures ever affected at the 
Drouct Institute is that of Mrs. T. W. Swan, 75 ycars of age, 
of 13 Macgregor’s Buildings, Guardbridge, Fife. This is 
one of those cases of catarrh of the middle car in which the 
deafness had gradually and insidiously increased until, at the 
time the Patient's Report Form was submitted to the Consult. 
ing Physician, the difficulty in hearing had become so great 
that she could not even hear a clock tick. In this almost 
hopeless condition, and taking into account the advanced 
age, the outlook would have been considered entirely unfavour- 
able if the caso had been submitted to the usual methods 
prescribed by aurists, but, having in mind the advancement 
in modical science made by the Drouct methods, the consulting 
physician gave a favourable diagnosis, and his opinion was 

justified by the results, as shown by the following Ictters ; 


13 Macgregor’s Buildings, Guardbridge, 
Fife, Oct. 28rd, 1901. 

Dein Sin,—I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
treatment you prescribed for Mrs. Swan has been beneficial. 
Every attention was paid to instructions, and from not 
being able to hear the noisc of a train passing thirty yards 
away, or a cart in the street while looking at it, sho now 
hears these distinctly and the clock on the mantelpieco 
ticking. Pleaso send another ‘‘ Journal for the Deaf,” 
as I have given away the onc sent, and want another,— 
Yours faithfully, T. W. SWAN. 


Guardbridge, Nov. 10th, 1901. 
Dear Sirn,—My mother now hears as well as ever she did. 
We thank you for all the trouble you havo taken, and hope 
you will use the letter sent you as you think fit.—Yours 
taithfully, AMES A, SWAN. 
The final report is as follows: 
13 Macgregor’s Buildings, Guardbridge, 
Fife, Dec. 3rd, 1901. 
Dear Sirn,—I have great pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of the remedy that was applicd in my wife's case 

(Mrs. T. W. Swan, 75 years of age, Guardbridge), as being 

a perfect cure of her deafness, She was so bad that she 

eould hear nothing unless it was spoken very loud into hor 

ear; now sho hears as well as ever she did, and we have 
every confidence in your treatment. 
We remain, yours very sinecrely, T. W. SWAN. 

A case of catarrh of the middle ear, complicated by catarrh 
of the Eustachian tube, is that of Mr. L. V. Phillips. 

This is a remarkable case, as closure of the Eustachian tubo 
by a catarrhal condition, added to the pathological changes in 
the membranes effected by catarrh of the middle ear, eventually 
establishes a chronic deafness that is the despair of aurists 
when attacked by the ordinary methods. Let us add that 
there was a perforation of the drumhead on the right side, 
and that there were noiscs in the cars of a troublesome de 
scription, and we have the complete picture of a most compli* 
cated case of car trouble. Tho examination of the case by 
the consulting physician at the Drouet Institute led to the 
opinion that the case was curable, and after a comparatively 
short course of the Drouct treatment under his supervision 
the result was reported by the paticnt as follows : 

10 Therapia Road, Honor Oak, S.E. 
Nov. 18th, 1901, 
Dear Sin,—In answer to your letter, I am pleased to say 
that, after about eight weeks’ treatment at the Drouet 

Institute, I was quite cured of my deafness, The noiso 

in the head has also quite gore. I feel like a ditferent person 


altogether now. . 
Thanking you for the trouble you have taken in my case, 
I remain, yours truly, L. V. PHILLIPS, 


A second ketter confirms the cure : 
10 Therapia Road, Honor Oak, 8.E. 
November 23rd, 1901. 
Dear Sin,—I enclose photo, as desired. You may 
publish my letter in the * Journal for the Deaf” if you like. 
I shall always pemeninee! acon treatment to anybody 
ing from deafness.— Yours truly, 
iene ” Lv. PHILLIPS. 


A case of long-standing deafness, in which the difficulty 


When Mr. Watson reported the details of his ailment to the | of hearing had reached an obstinate condition, is that of Miss 
itute it was found that the deafness was of nearly 25 | M. J. W. of Matlock Bath. In this case the patient's report 


form submitted to the consulting physician of the Drouet 
Institute, showed that the deafness had resulted from an 
attack of catarrh of tho midl> ear, whieh had gradually 
diminished the hearing until Mis W. was unable to hear a 
wateh tick except when pressed close agvinst the ears, 

There was also a continuous discharge from both cars of 
an obstinate character and of offensive odour. At the time 
the case was presented for troatment, it was stated that the 
deafness had persisted for ten years, and that, although the 
usual treatment had Leen administered by aurists, no Lencefit 
had resulted, The cure obiained from the prescriptions 
advised at the Drouct Institute is, therefore, the more marked 
in contrast to their previous failure to obtain relief from other 
methods, The patient's last letter vouches for this, 

Matlock Bath, November 13th, 1901. 

Dear Sin,—I reecivedl your Ietter this morning. You 
need not send me any more medicine, as my cars are well. 
I thank you for what you have done for me, and will tell all 
my friends who suffer from the same disease as myself. 

Please do not publish my full name, but if anyone wants 
it they can have it by writing to the secretary of the Institute. 
—Yours faithfully, M. J. W. 

(Full address of this patient can be obtained from the Drouet 
Institute.) 

Another obstinate ease of catarrhal deafness complicated 
by discharge is that of Miss F..V. In this case the patient’s 
report form revealed a deafness of twelve years’ duration, 
and of so severe a character that the ticking of a watch could 
not be heard unless placed close to the ear. This condition 
was accompanied by discharge from the car which was 
almost constant, and of an offensive smell. There were 
frequent pains in the car, and at times distressing noises 
in the head. Miss F. V. had several times sought treatment 
at special hospitals for discases of the car, but without 
obtaining any decided relief. In fact, one specialist 
pronounced her case incurable. At another clinic the 
instruments used caused giddiness and bleeding from the 
ear. Such were the difficulties of the casc, as presented to 
the consulting physician of the Drouct Institute. Previous 
experience in such cascs, however, led to a favourable opinion, 
and tho succeesful result of the treatment is conveyed by the 
paticnt’s latest letters. 

Southbank, Yorks, November 3rd, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I write to say that I am completely cured. 
I can hear as well as ever, so will not require any more 
medicines. I think mine a marvellous cure, considering 
the time I have been under the treatment. I have not 
written before, as I was waiting to test my hearing.—Yours 
faithfully, E. V. 

Southbank, November 25th, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I am writing to thank you for the kind atten- 
tion you have shown me since I have been under your treat- 
ment, and, considering the time since I applied to you, not 
yet three months, I think it a marvellous cure, especially 
as I have never seen your physician. I shall recommend you 
to all my faonda—Soare faithfully, E. v. 

(Full name and address of this patient can be obtained from 
the Drouet Institute.) 

A case of nasal catarrh of many years’ standing is that of 
Miss C. T., of Streatham Hill, 8.W. The pathological report 
form in this case showed all the symptoms of chronic rhinitis, 
with ozocna. There were frequent discharges from the noses 
sometimes colourless, and at other times thick and yellowish. 

At times there was an offensive smell to the discharges. 
There were often times when there was greatest difficulty 
in breathing through the nose. An additional symptom, 
not unusual, however, in nasal catarrh, was loss of the sense 
of smell, The consulting physician having given a favourable 
opinion, at the time of his examination of tho casc, Sept. Oth, 
1901, Miss T. soon decided to carry out the prescription sent 
her from the Drouet Institute, and in a comparatively short 
time, considering the nature of her case, was able to report 
as fullows : 

Streatham Hill, Nov. Sth, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I am pleased to tell you that your treatment 
has been very successful, and you may consider my case a 
complete cure. 

You may place my letter in the Autograph Room, and 
also include my case in the “Journal for the Deaf,” but 
kindly do not publish my full name and address, except to 
any patient who might require it.—Yours very truly, 


(Full name and addvess of this patient can be obtained from 
the Drouet Institute.) 

The original letter, with all the others of which extracts 
have licen given above, may be seen in the Autograph Room 
of the Drouet Institute, where hundreds of letters emanating 
trom grateful patients are kept. The Autograph Room is 
open to the public every day, except Sunday, from ten a.m. to 
six p.m. 

Tet us state again that a copy of the “ Journal for the Deaf,” 
will be forwarded gratis to any applicant. All persons affected 
with a disease of the car, nose, or throat should read this, and 
and also ask for the report form, which will allow them to 
submit their case to the Drouct Institute. This form is sent 
free of charge, and the advice given is always gratuitous. For 
all additional information write to the Secretary of the Drouct 
Institute, 72 Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W. 

Personal consultations are held daily, except Sundays, from 
two tofour p.m. In this case a fee is charged for examination. 
Special consultations may also bo had at any time by making 
an appointment with the Consulting Physician. 
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WHY WIDOWS ARE DANGEROUS. 


TRADES ENCOURAGED BY ACTORS. NEW AND STRANGE. 


The Theatre Makes Fortunes fer Photographers and 
Poster Printers. —_ 


Execrroria' i i r 

we ytTnortaren doors are the latest innovation. | 2G | Even since Mr. Weller counselled Sammy to beware 

dust or foil ; the electroplating is then carried out. It is of widows, men, as a class, have had an uncomfortable 

claimed that the doors are incombustible and easily kept feeling that to give in to the charms of a lady whose 

oat ye in ee Perea by death is he court the — 
8 the work of crasing certain parts of a drawing is | Of ® pretty large circle Mankind has come to the 

often a laborious task Fed a scans Nelante oitcs, nt is fixed belief that widows are skilled in many little tricks 


Wuen it is known that Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the 
famous actress, signed eight hundred photogra: hic 
souvenirs for her patrons between six and eight o'clock 
on a recent Saturda evening—the souvenirs not arriv- 
ing until the curtain had fallen on the matinée per- 
formance—it cannot be denied that at least some of 


the theatrical profession do all in their power to proposed to use a motor fan, or similar apparatus, with a | 2d wiles whereby the heart of man is liable to assault. 
encourage the pen and ink business. fiexible shaft and a circular eraser in obs to save time. | Perhaps it may be of interest if this belief is carefully 
The production of posters is largely bound up with The idea has been tried with success by one firm. analysed by one whose experience of widows may be 


_ A Spanien nobleman has a musical spit in his kitchen ; truly said to be peculiar, if not extensive, since he 
it will take several roasts at # time and play twenty-four married a widow and has besides two widowed sisters. 
tunes. The time pequined for cooking any particular It has been said, and with more truth than may be 
joint of bird is calculated according to the number of | apparent to some, that it matters not how much 
tunes played. Thus, a fowl would be done niccly by the | natural beauty and how much ac uired culture 
end of the eighteenth tune. woman may have, she is at a distinct disndvantage 
«itt mae edhe pied sete Ce  selthar sted) noe old, _— when side by side with a woman who knows how to tilt 
mstances, has been pu ! KF ‘lti ; 
on the market under the name of the “Swan Collulcide pl i lay herd at tihng ‘oh Bat marek = 
Nib.” It writes with great smoothness and softness. | observer of the f yet it is too true, as any really close 
xes, Is. ma: i : : ae e 
Boxes, 1s. each, may be obtained from the inventor at ver of the feminine sex will readily admit Th 
921 Rookery Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. veasint is not far to seek, and may be told in half-a- 
Tus Coxhead Cowl and Ventilator is ancthen device seer ponies the very attractiveness of the correctly- 
for curing that plague of many households, a smoky ilted hat accounts for everything. 
chimney. Its advantage over most other cowls is that it When there are two equally fine specimens of either 
is effective, and it is also simple, cheap, easy to fix, and manhood or womanhood the one of the pair which first 
offers no obstacle to the sweep’s a It can be had | causes your curiosity or your attention is the more 
for 16s. and upwards from E, G. Moon, 86 Equity Road, likely bs fend to your puereuler, Even an editor when 
ioeater, ‘ seeing two likely articles lying together upon hi 
AN ingenious photographer recently obtained auto- will first read theouyti the oe whieh by a alga cia 
matically a series of pictures of a train in motion. He detail tickles his sensibilities. It may be the worse of the 
connected the shutter and mechanism of the ap tus | two which first attracts him, and, if that be so, he has 
electrically to the railway line in such a way that the | his recompense on reading the’ second But wh 
circuit was completed by the wheels of the train as they | women are the objects of attention, in lace of a 
passed over the metals; when the train had passed, the i tor pei pried 
Vorking ceased and (he shutter dropped , seripts, the man, be he an editor or a dock-labourer, - 
Tue most recent attempt in the fine art of deceiving a ghee ney iy oa ¥. panel me sage ed 
collectors is now practised on lovers of butterflies. | with numb when cane Ne be enounly ed 
Ordinary butterflies are caught and killed ; then girls are Of ea We ’ : 
employed to smear the gausy wings with thin paste or | 4, course, it is not always the woman’s hat that is 
guin, and sprinkle fine metallic powder of various colours e seat of the attraction ; it may be a little mannerism, 
on the wings. In this way, the collector can be supplied such as a lisp, or a playful eye, or a winsome smile, or 
with the rarest specimens almost while he waits. an innocent and demure expression, or it may be a neat 
A new paint, one that changes colour according to the and compact figure, an open and confiding face, a sym- 
temperature, has been uced by a German, who pathetic voice, a general glow of vigour and health, a 
claims that it_is especially ada’ tod. for hot boxes of | Suggestiveness of enersy and hope, an indication, per- 
machinery. It is com a mercuric iodide and | haps mysteriously conveyed, of tenderness and trust, a 
cupric iodide mixed with distilled water. When the | wealth of pretty hair, or a show of sound white teeth ; 
su ce on which it is placed becomes heated to about | it may, in short, be anything tor which admiration is 
106 Goxpege Fekrssiate, the paint turns black, but it is | known to rise within the breast of man. 
when cold. Yet when a widow i i 
Laps who find themselves falling into a habit of | same circumstances. eg Lg by aoe ‘e a 
stooping might with advantage secure a pair of | elements of charm the widow may be teubiad to tt 
“ Dolabel ” shoulder braces, which have just been intro- | the average man first. It would be i id fe oc 
ome n, oer fae n = Company: = Fern- | maidens of any land were widows to peshese t phn 
ower Road, Newington Green, London, N. ey are ‘ : A : 
in two separate parts, each of which slips over a “a ari other natural sary attributes equally with 
crosses at the back, and fastens in front. The article <i = spotter lai ve still to be iade. As it is, 
may be obtained from the inventors at 4s. 6d. per pair. we 4 requently see a widow of thirty win a man of six- 
Tue newest cash registering till is the “ International,” | °° -twenty, who was on the verge of “ popping the 
which has the advantages of being cheapcr and more | Westion” to the girl who is ten years her junior, just 
simple than the ordinary American types. One key only because the widow “knew the ropes” better than the 
is used for all divisions of pence, one key for clings maiden who was lacking in knowledge of hat tilting and 
and one for pounds; and at the same time the amount the other thousand and one little artifices acquired only 
of the purchase, which is visible to the customer, is added | by reason of greater experience in the weaknesses and 
to the mechanism. and the grand total of the day’s | vanity of the susceptible male creature. 
takings is recorded step by step for the benefit of the | Give a girl of eighteen or twenty a veil and a beauti- 
tradesman. . ful Paris hat, and give the same weapons of conquest 
Pixc-rone is ring boy popular than ever, and a | to the widow of five-and-thirty, and then observe the 
new patent net which just been invented is sure to | play that i de with th i i : 
have a large sale. Some advantages of this net are ay wall peo the girl d ay ahs insets eae. 
rg . ou will see the girl don the hat in such a manner as to 


the theatre. The West-end of London is perhaps the 
most innocent of all places as far as the theatre poster 
is concerned, but away in the London suburbs, and in 
the provinces, there is scarcely a hoarding to be met 
with that does not poms to the gaze of the passers- 
by huge pictures of scenes and startling situations. 
‘The highly-coloured posters are known to arrest the 
attention of tens of thousands who would never think 
of reading advertisements in the newspapers. In 
encouraging the production of posters our theatrical 
friends help zincography and lithography, for these 
crafts, which give employment to thousands, form the 
basis of our street picture galleries. 

The electric light industry has now become quite 
independent of the support of any one pro- 
fession, yet there was a time in the early days 
when the footlight favourites were among the 
best customers of those who worked hard in 
the perfecting of the new illuminant. Then, 
with regard to limelight, what would the Nottingham 
district, which is the chief centre of the trade, think 
were the whole theatre world to announce that lime- 
light would be needed no more? It would be a very 
heavy blow indeed. Hundreds of busy hands are em- 
ployed in turning the lime in lathes, and making it 
up in the form of small cylinders, each cylinder having 
a hole drilled lengthwise in order to admit the holder 
of the jet apparatus. 

There is a large trade done in stage jewellery, for 
few folk can suppose that the thousands of glittering 
gems and jewels to be seen in transformation and other 
scenes are real stones and diadems. Such a display of 
wealth would need too many strong rooms for its safe 
keeping, to say nothing about tne by yom necessary on 
the part of the producers of the different representa- 
tions. 

The bulk of the immense quantity of foil-paper, used 
on the theatre boards, comes from Germany. The 
smugglers’ cave and the underground castles that are 
to be seen, all so radiantly beautiful, are the result 
of clever devices made possible by foil-paper. So per- 
fect is this branch of the trade that a casual person of 
inquiring mind might look upon a sheet of foil-paper 
prepared from rough metal, and worth only a few 
pence, and a sheet of foil-paper prepared from real 
gold, and worth many pounds, and be at a loss to dis- 
tinguish any difference between the two, were they put 
before him. 

Stage furniture alone is a business of vast Pro r- 
tions. What visitor to any of the big music-halls has 
not been astonished by the many marvellous contri- 
vances? There is the ticket-o with its dozen 
invisible doors through which two funny fellows chase 
each other; there is the table standing upon four 
slender legs, which is yet so strong that ha f-a-dozen 
acrobats may balance themselves upon it at the same 
moment ; there is the no less wonderful chair which can 


be lifted by a child, and yet trusted. to safely bear any- that table-cramps, clamps, and poles are entirely dis- | proclaim to all the neighbourhood her strang : 
thing up to an elephant. onsed, with; it ean be etsoted ine moment, it is ahve: | tions in wearing what she doubts may not ae ben tare 
Scene-painting now become so great an art that | 1. adjusted to any width. Mr. John Piggott, of Cheap- | justice, and, as for the veil, she will probably tie it 


some of our most famous artists are to be tem to 
do their best for the stage world. Mr. Alma Tadema, 
it will be remembered, was responsible for some of the 
lovely effects attained in association with a recent pro- 
duction by Sir Henry Irving atthe Lyceum Theatre. 
Mr. George Alexander, of the St. James’ Theatre, is 
another actor who spares neither money nor labour in 
furtherance of his love for really superb scenic effect. 

Where some of our London and other big town photo- 
Lars mag would be were it not for the custom extended 
to them by our actors and actresses, it is not difficult to 
imagine; they would be dwelling in less expensive 
houses and surroundings. 

House decorators a builders know perfectly well 
what a good bene is to have among their patrons an 
up-to-date th I manager. No class is more given 
to new ideas and fresh fancies, than_is the modern 
theatre lessee. And, latterly, the London County 
Council have insisted all sorts of little building 
jobs being carried out for the benefit of the public. 
The wear and tear upon a building that is packed 
by a crowd day after day, , in the ordinary course, 
a great deal of attention at the houge-decorator’s hands 
that quiet householders little dream of. 

In his latest piece at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, Mr. Tree is actually encouraging one of 
the much-abused public water companies, for he has 
eight thousand g ons of fresh ‘water turned on for each 
performance! No 


‘ ‘C.. is the sol t for Lond d't ; adly, leaving a disturbing tag sticking out in the rear. 
re praia or or London, and thie selling But the widow goes about her toilet in a different way ; 
‘A sortie cleaning machine is one of the latest labour- she fixes the hat with all the skill and craft that a bird- 
saving devices. Bottles are run backwards and forwards catcher sets his trap. She gives it the exact angle that 
automatically in a “bath” of chemical solution, which | its shape and her | eae need ; the veil is worn as if 
cleanses them of dregs, labels, and tinfoil; they are tied by some good faizy who beautifies all she touches. 
automatically placed on a dryer, and afterwards | The result is that the widow sallies forth and is envied 
Giver e a gob s ae Lge hee Cong by all her paper prienae, segs adored by all 
en ¥ e ne 
vou can attend ref the machine, which cleans from nee cea i akan aectaating, bead pitas — 
a to S000) Bos Hes jee cabs is the inventi The hat and veil escape man’s attention altogether, 
of Captain W. Dickson, of 15 Dent’s Road Wandsworth ae only seem to be a part of a very pleasing 
Co , London, and, like man, useful inventions, is | Y-°; ‘ at i ‘ ‘ 
. a ee: nts etd ant ail lee ects pare . Watch a widow, who is hopeful of marrying again, as 
rubber ring at each end; one ring is permanently fixed she crosses & muddy roadway, and watch a girl who 
vm the lefehand side of the rider and the other can be | doesnt know how to make the best of her o nities 
slipped over hook on the opposite side. The strap is | in the same condition. The widow compels attention 
not in the way, the rubber rings allow a certain amount by every poise of her body; she knows how ungraceful 
of play, and the contrivance prevents the fare from being | too long a stride is, how ugly a hop is, how disturbing 
thrown against the splash-board or in the road should | a slip is. The girl, on the other hand, will often tram 
the horse stumble. . roughly onwards, not picking and choosing her path 
Tuosx of us who are condemned to wear starched shirts, | with any of that delighted hest £0 well practised 
with ston -hard Become and cuffs into which we have to | by the widow; the gitl, again, will rather sustain a 
drive ated ond links, wil be gratefl (othe ineeater of | bedraggled skit than risk the dieplay of en inch of 
the sleeve link have each a small loop, or eye, for th ieee : , ; 
shank, and these are attached to the bettom portion, or ag = phage si we comes t expect the girl to equal 
connection, by a spring hook on this under part. Hence, the widow, yet surely the former might more quickly 
] instead of breaking, one’s nails, spoiling one’s temper, learn that she owes her position in the social circle as 
doubt, other water companies than | and losing the train in the effort to drive the heads | much to the accident of her sex as to any individual 
the particular one employed are eager for the water | through the stiff hole, it is only neecssary to thrust the attainments she may boast, praiseworthy as such attain- 
goene in the theatre to become popular. small eye through and then clip it with the spring hook. ments may be. 


The Stanlaws Girl is incomparable. She can on'y be seen in the LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


for harbour, a fog is the em 4 they bate most. 
A watch was being kept ; the captain 
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TRAMP steamer, the Eleanor, This to be the case, when one 
ae for New York ca a heavy, of the consented to allow her corsets 
was felt aboard, i wie at aE ae , nies and eee, te : 
a! 
lor W sailors are ing ean ee ny hare wrecked the — 
The Italian ironclad Sardegna, a vessel of 


was on the bridge, the horn was going nineteen 
se ae a ted 
al ex captai: ir han 
firmly on ths wheel, and their eyes fixed on 
the:compass before them. 

The vessel was making about six or seven knots, and there was nothing beyond 
the fog to justify the least apprehension. Perhaps the most anxious hearts aboard 
beat in the breasts of the three dpe pp a man and his wife and their child. 


grinding sound, and the ship shuddered from stem to stern, stopped abruptly, and 
took a decided list to port. She grounded, and everybody aboard her realised 
it in a moment, though why and where she had ded nobody could then hazard 


wrong, which is at any time one of the most serious accidents 

The Castella’s compass had never been known to go wrong before, which made its 
present antics of pointing half-a-dozen different courses in as many minutes as 
ceeeins serious. The wheelmen found it quite impossible to steer a course, and 
sent for the captain. 


cap 
It was a shock to him to hear that the compass, on the virtue of which the 
ship’s fate hung, had gone wrong; but being a man of strong common-sense he 
that as every effect has a cause, some powerful influence must have been 
at work to bring ubout such a condition of th 
On inqui: 
same time 


permission 
"having 
tion, 


condition, the consulted. the chief meer about the matter, hoping that 

the engineer might be able to subdue his Seartot the compass going wrong agua, 
The engineer solved the whole affair in a few minutes. i 

had so disturbed the compass, had visited the electric generating and 


13 tons, one of the two largest vessels 
Migr Italian Navy, was steaming some ten 


— pe 
<7 i was on 
poe to going off duty, when he, and the other men in the 


they ,. 
account for the stoppage, they tried to restart the ceaceiany, but the effort was in 
vain; something was hopeless!y wrong somewhere. 

All through one long night the ship tossed about at the mercy of the waves, 
while the engincers went over and over again every inch of her machinery in the 
hope of locating the break. But there was none. 

It was dawn when athought flashed into the mind of the third-engineer. He 
remembered that the breakdown had occurred at the moment he threw on his 
jacket, and that the click he heard w.s like metal striking metal. 

He put his hand in his coat pocket, and counted out his money. Sure enough 
it was a lira (worth about ninepence short of what it should have been. 
There was the key to the whole mystery. f-an-bour later, after he and his 
fellows had gone over the machinery again, he forced from between two vital parts 
of the driving-gear, a coin, his lost lira, very badly defaced. 

. As he | on his jacket the previous evening, the coin must have slipped 
from his pocket and jammed in the revolving machinery, stopping it. As soon as 
the coin was removed the ship began to forge forward. 

In the latter part of November three years ago, the steamer Londunian left 
‘Boston, and there was nothing about her condition, machinery, equipment or cargo 
to cause the least uneasiness for her safety: On the contrary, a safer vessel than she 
was when she set out on that, her last voyage, it would have hard to have found. 
ae! Fett eae been at sea smear days, = t into coed cg sats 
6 she was ‘ectly seawo and splendidly manned, however, no! felt an: 
alarm until, suddenly, the stnering- gest went "sisogethes! , and the vessel 
Before anyone could discover the cause of the trouble the 


became unmanageable. 
mes p unable to balance herself by s ager course, was overpowered by the waves, 
and she foundered, eighteen lives being in her. 

After a lapse of some weeks, the mystery of why she had become un ble 


= yitige 2 saeet + poten wae careless 
n machinery, whic logged, was wholly respon: 
1 Merely a handful of cotton-waste ! : 


by someone, and drawn 
for the calamity. 


\ 
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Enter the drawing-room carrying your hat in 
the above graceful and airy manner. 


After you have become tired of this attitude, it 
will be well to support your hat with your stick 
tn the above graceful manner. 


After you have been received by your hostess, it will be well 
for you to place your hat om your knee; there will be no 
objection to your resting your cup of tea on it.- 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR HAT DURING AN AFTERNOON CALL 


WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 16, 1902, 


“T waxt you now to go on knight duty.” said the 
Editor, in his most callous tones. . 

1 stammered something about my widowed mother, 

and my delicate health, and said the doctor forbade 
me to be out after nine. ; 
“| said knight duty—spelt with a ‘k,’ numskull,” 
he answered. ‘I want you to revive the traditions of 
‘Arthur's Round Table hts for one day, dropping 
in a bit of the medieval style, after Raleigh and Drake 
and all those people. You know the principal require- 
ments--gallantry, chivalry, plenty of adventure, 
rescucs of fair maidens, helping the weak, and all that 
sort of thing, a up to date. If people could 
lo such gallant things in those times, why not to-day? 
nyhow, I wish you to try the experiment. You may 
be a knight of any period except the Stuart, which is 
barred entirely, as your narrative must be suitable for 
publication in this journal. Rise then, Sir P. Double- 
hou.” he said, waving a ruler over my head, “ get thee 
one, sirrah, and let this office ring to-morrow morn- 
ins with about two columns of derring-do, or by mine 
Malilome I will out thee for a churlish knave without 
hy reckoning!” . . 

He appeared to be getting so medieval himself, and 
o be fingering that ruler with such a_ threatening 
anner, that I gave a majestic sweep of my bowler 
hit, slung the tail of my overcoat over my right 
houlder and strode from the room muttering. 


I PATRONISE AN ALE-HOUSE— 

I stroked my three days’ stubble thoughtfully, as 
hough it were an imperial, and meditated on what 
ere the essentials to chivalry on mediseval lines in 
nolern London. I decided on plenty of swagger, any 
mount of gallant conduct, and above all, a Shake- 
perean dialect. To practise ey Ak be impos- 
ible without a goodly age 4 of old English oaths and 
nithets, and I had not the slightest intention of 
ttempting it. 

I wandered down the Strand until I came to an inn, 
ich had recently been constructed in the early Tudor 

yle of architecture. I swaggered in. singing my 
oat over my arm, I sate me at a table near by, and 
uck my feet out into the way, stroking the while my 
mmailecebio growth of 
lashion. 
“Ho, there, host!” I cried in a loud voice, “be 
nerry, my good fellow!” 
Several people in the bar looked at me and laughed. 
e barman, too, did a grin, but took no more notice. 
vidently I had made no impression whatever on him. 
his was not enough for me. After waiting awhile, 
got up and strode up to the bar. 
“S'death!” I cried, sweeping a passage through the 
inking crowd. “A red murrain on thee for thine 
nattention. Dost not see when a gentleman of quality. 
lemands wine?” 


—WHERE I AM CONSIDERED MAD. 


“Look, Bill, there’s a bloke off ‘is nut,” said a work- 
ng fellow. I thought this a fine opportunity for a bit 
Shakesperian wit, so replied : 
“Then, fellow, look thee well that thine own nut is 
ot soon off thee. "Twould seem easy to the knocking, 
ere I so inclined.” And laughing loudly at my own 
tt, or what seemed to be wit, I seized the wine and 
uaffed it right merrily. Then grasping from my 
ouch a blue chalk I taken from the editor's table, 
marked up my reckoning, on the wall, and flung down 
gold piece or more on to the counter. It was not 
bol form in the Middle Ages to hand money—only 
pin flung down was recognised. 
By, this time, a considerable crowd had collected 
pund me. : 
“Garn,” said one; “’e ain’t off ‘is nut. ’E’s one of 
em wot tours the music alls. ‘E’s comin’ on at the 
atety matinée this afternoon. 
“Then,” I exclaimed, “my music, peradventure, 
ere a music thou had’st well not face, thou scurvy 
‘allion.” And I strode out of the place and took a 
to the Allabode Chap.House where I thought to 
e refreshment. I arate cabman a purse of silver— 
lieval knights always carried an unlimited number 
purses about with them—and alighted from the 
thicle. I entered the agi J house with a bow to the 
sembled company, who looked up and stared. The 
ace is divided off into itions, and was very full 
eaters. I took a vacant seat next to two ladies, where 
espied the pros ‘of gallantry. And it was not 
mz before I had a chance. They seemed to be in 
hurry, and the waiters were rushing to and fro, not 
aring to notice the ladies in question. I felt 
tremely indignant, and after chafing for awhile at 
cir discomfort thought to serve them myself, seein 
t the waiting varlets were well occupied with muc 
Ing of foodstuffs. 
esdames,” I said, with a courtly tow, when I 


in sardonic Musketeer 
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had removed my own cloak and hat, “ peradventure 
you would wish attendance?” 

They smiled a little, and said “Yes. We are in a 
hurry. It is very annoying to have to wait.” 

“Ttruth, ladies, ye shall wait no longer. I myself 
will bring ye your meal. What wilt?” And I rose 
ready to serve them. They wanted beef and potatoes, 
and I strode to the counter where cooks served up 
steaming dishes by the dozen. 

“What ho, there, wizened whitening!” This was 
meant to hit off the elderly cook with a white shirt and 
apron. “ Beef and potatoes for ladies. And go to right 
merrily in the preparation, or 'twere worse for thee.” 

“Well, sit down, and they'll get ’em. Can't serve 
over the counter. Think you're the only one wot ’as 
to wait?” 

‘Here I thought a little knightly dignity, coupled 

with strength, would best meet the situation. 
_ “I wrangle not with such as you,” I said, “and it 
is not for myself that I call for viands. It is for ladies, 
who sit starving in yonder wooden keep.” I had said 
this in a tone tender, quiet, yet full of meaning. Then 
striking my hand on the counter, I cried “ Get to, then. 
Make meat for my mistresses, or, by the sword of mine 
ancestors, I will seize it and take it myself,” and, act- 
ing on my threat, I grasped two plates of meat and 
handed them to my charges, who thanked me, I 
thought, in a rather half-hearted fashion. 


I PRACTISE CHIVALRY— 


I then returned to the counter and clamoured for 
potatoes, and to my horror, the cook handed me, mut- 
eae the while, four of the vegetables yet in their 
skins. 

“S’blood!” I cried. “And would’st offer yon 
jacketed, blackened victuals unto ladies of quality? 
Off with yon skins instantly.” 

And I seized the potatoes and tore off the skins, 
flinging them far into the distance. Having thus ee 

ared this repast, and devoured one for myself also, 

flung more silver to the waiting fellow and strode 
out to renew my quest of the afflicted. 

I thought that these two incidents were in the best 
Plantagenet-cum-Musketeer vein, and decided that my 
Elizabethan English was ceo Heap excellent. But 
I had to do a bit of chivalry to boot, so strode down the 
Strand seeking an opportunity for the exercise of my 
strong right hand. 

It was not long ere my knightly blood was again 
aroused. 

Soon I espied a maiden standing on the kerbstone. 
The traffic passed incessantly to and fro, yet still she 
tarried there. I discerned that she would fain cross 
the road, so approached her. 

“Lady,” I said, in the suavest manner, “methinks 
you would fain traverse the way? Mayhap my trusty 
arm will better aid thee in the crossing.” 


—BUT DON’T MEET WITH GREAT SUCCESS. 


She looked startled, but my strong right hand had 
ipped hers, and before she had time to protest, I was 
Feccitg her through the traffic, waving a dignified 
motion here and there to vehicles to stop while we 
sed. When I had safely —— her there, I 
wed low, and swept my bowler, as I awaited the 
honeyed words of thanks that should accompany her 
smile of gratitude. : 

She was certainly smiling, but whether it was in 
gratitude or not I could not be sure. As for her words 
of recognition, what she said was: 

“Pore feller. Touched, I suppose. Now ’ow am I 
goin’ to get back again to catch the ’bus I was going 
to get into when you dragged me across the street?” 

T had evidently made a mistake. ‘But he is a poor 
knight who stutters apologies and looks foolish. I was 
no stupid profferer of excuses. Rather would I rectif 
my folly, and see her into her ‘bus. I asked her whic 
‘bus she sought, and she said “ Blackwall.” At the 
moment a vehicle Lea that legend was passing. I 
bowel to her, and said I would stop it for her, and 
running lightly across the street, I cried, “Halt! A 
lady waits to ride.” It stopped, and I strode back 
again to re-escort her, but she had flown. I looked 
round, but she was nowhere to be seen. I disappeared 
down a side street, not wishing to bandy words with the 
hired “busmen, as would ill befit my rank. But I 
thought of the things that my predecessors in the 
knight business had suffered, and was eo ia up with 
fresh desire to help the weak and afflicted. 


“Doxzs the bonnet sing because it is covered with 
birds?” 
ms No; but the husband who pays for it whistles.” 
Ee ak Sa 
THE company manners of her husband and sons are 
one of the pm trials in a woman’s life, and that of 
her daughters her greatest comfort. 
———— 
Op Lapz (to district visitor): “It's my ‘ead that’s 
been troublin’ me so, misa, but the doctor, ’e says: 
‘You take these ‘ere piils, and you'll soon shake it 


off.’ ” 
: wee 
Huseanp: “Do you know that every time a woman 
gets angry she adds a new wrinkle to her face ?” 
Wife: No, I do not; but if it is so, I presume itisa 
wize provision of Nature to let the world know what 
sort of a husband a woman has.” 


ve 


HOW | CIRCULATE. 


By a Penny. 


Corrersare the busiest, yet the least respected of the 
coins. We are the working classes of money, and sub- 
sequently come in for all the hard work with none of the 
admiration of our superiors in the coinage. 

There is just one period in a penny’s life when he 
comes in for a certain amount of iration and petting 
at the hands of his r. That is when he is just 
issued by the Mint. Then he finds the demand for him 


is —- 

copper starts life in a swagger sort of way. Unlike 
human beings, he enjoys luxury at the beginning of his 
life, and squalor and penury as he gets worn and old. 

We generally first see the light of the outer world on 
the counter of a bank. When the news goes round that 
a new lot of coppers have been born, the banks clamour 
to have consignments of us sent to them. Banks like 
us when we are new and shining. So that when we are 
in the heyday of youth, we are carted from the Mint 
and sent round all over the country. I and 4,789 of my 
brothers first opened our eyes, after leaving the Mint, at 
the Central Bank, in Threadneedle Street. It was a 
very fine building, and everyone was smart and well 
dressed. 

They looked at me and my pile of pals with envy, and 
several clerks came and admired me and spun me about. 
I thought I was in for a career of such flattering 
approval and luxurious surroundings. But I soon re- 
ceived a rude awakening. It was not long before a 
cheap-looking individual cam? to the counter. Jt did 
not occur to me that he was after me or any of m 
colleagues. But I soon found out differently. Wit 
very little ceremony, a cashier shovelled me up with a 
dozen more, and piled us into a bag, where with, 1 
suppose, hundreds of others, he tied us up, and handed 
us to the messenger, in place of a piece of paper which 
he handed to him. 

I next found myself in a drawer, together with lots of 
other coppers, but not all were shiny and new. Man 
were grimy and old, and had strange designs on their 
surface quite different from those on mine. I neither liked 
the look of them, nor their smell. They looked as if 
their lives hud been one long campaign of squalor, and 
some of them were worn so thin as to be about half my 
own thickness. 

I did not remain in the drawer long. Soon I was 
flung out on toa counter which was that of a public 
house. Evidently the person who had taken mie from 
the bank was a barman, who had been sent for coppers 
there. Iand three older coins were handed across the 
counter to a young man in ex for a sixpence, and 
he was drinking a glass of beer. He. looked admiringly 
at me, and gazed at me almost affectionately for some 
time. e me from my old and worn 
colleagues, and put me into his waistcoat pocket. There 
I remained for days. 

Once or twice he pulled me out to look at me, and 
was about to hand me to someone elae, but said, 
“No, I won't part with it yet. I'll a fora day or 
two longer.” I remained in his pocket for a week. 
When he pulled me ont my anny surface had disap- 

red, I was beginning to get old and worn like those. 
othere. I left him at a coffee-stall in a horrible slum. 
He pulled me out and handed me to someone who was 
serving cakes and coffee at the stall. I thought he guve 
me an affectionate look before throwing me down with 
another coin, and he said as he did so, “ Ah, well, I 
shall have to part with it or starve,” and as he said the 
So I felt glad to think that I was relieving his 

unger. 

I Nas now all grimy and wet, and had quite lost all 
pride in myself. I did not particularly care where I 
should next find myself. It was a working man who 
next took charge of me. I did not remain with him 
long, for he handed me to atram conductor, who flung 

to his I don’t know whether I was still 
anything to look at, but anyhow, he, the tram conductor, 
seemed very loth to part with me. He pulled me out 
several times as though to hand mato 5 poser r, but 
instead, threw me back and kept me lying there. I 
spent a whole ag 4 in his bag, but then night came. 

At midnight, he pulled me out with a lot of other 
pennies and baifpennies and counted us up. Then he 
walked into a public house and handed twelve of us over 
to the barman, who took us, grumbling, Ithought. This . 
tram conductor was not allowed to deliver us up to the 
company’s offices with his silver and gold, but was 
expected to get rid of us as best he could and get silver 
in exchange. a" 

This is the general rule with tram and ’bus companies. ° 
They make their fortunes out of us, but don’t want us - 
ia their own offices. Thus the conductors have to 
round every night to try and get rid of ue, and the on! y 
people who they can usually get to take us are the publi- 
cans, who are in continuous need of us. Thus a penny 
spends u very considerable portion of its life in a public 
house. Once or twice in my career I have again found 
mycelf ina bank. Some of the pubji tobacconi:-ts, 


news2gents and others who havé with me daily, pay 
me straight into their banking accounts. But I don’t 
remain very long there asa rule. It is not long before 


some publican or other tradesman sends round fer me, 
so 1 am not allowed to rest long in any particular 


place. 


“ How Casam:ls are Made.” see the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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WaEx ENDING 
Jan. 16, 1902. 


TRAMP steamer, the Eleanor, was 
makin om nee re mS Ses > 
grey tog, @ good anxiety 

was felt aboard, for when sailors are making 
for harbour, a aes the ing they bate most. 

A sharp watch was being kept ; the captain 
was on the bridge, the horn was going nineteen 
tothe dozen, cine th of the. per men) aoe 
aboard, excepti e captain, ir han 
firmly on the wheel, and their eyes fixed on 
the:compaes before them. 

The vessel was making about six or seven knots, and there was nothing beyond 
the fog to justify the least apprehension. Perhaps the most anxious hearts aboard 
beat in the breasts of the three ngers, a man and his wife and their child. 

The man was in the fore-part of the ship, and his wife and child were standing 
silently watching the men at the wheel, when, all of a sudden, there was a deep, 
grinding eound, and the ship shuddered from atem to stern, ponped shenply and 
took a decided list to port. She had grounded, and everybody al her realised 
it in a moment, though why and where she had grounded nobody could then hazard 
& guess. ic-stricken mother snatched up her boy and hurried aur 

The men at the wheel, standing calmly at their posts, saw the needle of the 
compass tremble violently, and then swing round four points of the compass, the 
moment the boy had been carried a few yards away. 

A powerful magnet in the boy’s pocket had wrecked the vereel, for, affecting the 
compass, which was insufficiently protected from improper influences, 1t had grossly 
deceived the navigators as to the course they were steering. 

The Castella was steaming in deep waters, enjoying lovely weather and a quiet sea, 
when all u edly, and without the least apparent cause, the ship’s compass went 
wrong, which is at any time one of the most serious accidents ible at sea. 

The Castella’s compass had never been known to go wrong before, which made its 
present antics of pointing half-a-dozen different courses in as many minutes as 
povirg sa as serious. The wheelmen found it quite impossible to steer a course, and 
sent for the captain. 


cap’ 

It was a shock to him to hear that the compass, on the virtue of which the 

ship’s fate hung, had gone wrong; but being a man of strong common-sense he 
as every effect @ cause, some powerful influence must have 
at work to Ling about such a condition of things, 

On inquiry he was told that the compass had first started its pranks about the 
same time the wheelhouse had been entered by two ladies who had received his 
permission to see how the vessel was steered. Strangely enough, however, as 
; left the wheelhouse, the compass resumed its customary steadiness. 

Having ughly satisfied himself that the compass had resumed its normal 
ee consulted. the chief engineer about the matter, hoping that 
the engineer might be able to sabdue his fears of the compass going wrong again. 

The en e ladies, whose 


storing rooms before going to the wheel-house, and the steels in their dresses 
and corsets had, dou "i electrified into powerful magnets and attracted 
the sensitive needle of the compass. reas — 


} \ 
ee Ss 
Ships Imperilied by Trifles. Sy 


This to be the case, when one 
consented to allow her corsets 
In dangerous 


in the Italian Navy, was steaming some ten 
ie hE knots an hour in Mediterranean waters, and 
=79 the third engineer was throwing on his jacket, 
reparatory to going off duty, when he, and the other men in the engine-room 
a sharp click. The next instant the huge driving machinery shook in a way 

to tear the bottom out of the vessel, and then came to a standstill. 

The utmost consternation reigned aboard, for no one doubted that some part of 
the machinery had broken down, and put the great vessel at the entire mercy of the 
high seas running at the time. 

The engineers at once set to work to locate the breakdown, but nowhere could 
they discover so much as a twisted rod or a broken cog. Altogether at a loss to 
account for the stoppage, they tried to restart the machinery, but the effort was in 
vain; something was hopeless!y wrong somewhere. 

All through one long night the ship tossed about at the mercy of the waves, 
while the engincers went over and over again every inch of her machinery in the 
hope of locating the break. But there was none. 

It was dawn when a thowant flashed into the mind of the third-engineer. He 
remembered that the breakdown had occurred at the moment he threw on his 
jacket, and that the click he heard was like metal striking metal. 

He put his hand in his coat pocket, and counted out his money. Sure enough 
it was a lira (worth about ninepence short of what it should have been. 

here was the key to the whole mystery. f-an-bour later, after he and his 
fellows had gone over the machinery again, he forced from between two vital parts 
of the driving-gear, a coin, his lost lira, very badly defaced. 

. As he flung on his jacket the previous evening, the coin must have slipped 
from his pocket and jammed in the revolving machinery, stopping it. As soon as 
the coin was removed the ship began to forge forward.~ 

In the latter part of November three years ago, the steamer Londunian left 
Boston, and there was nothing about her condition, machinery, equipment or cargo 
to cause the least uneasiness for her safety: On the con , & safer vessel than she 
was when she set out on that, her last voyage, it would have hard to have found. 
But before she had been at sea many days, she got into troubled water. 

As she was perfectly seaworthy and splendidly |, however, nobody felt any 
alarm until, suddenly, the steering-gear went altogether » and vessel 
could ‘discover the cause of the trouble the 


became unmanageable. Before 
ap, unable to balance herself by steering any course, was overpowered by the waves, 
and she foundered, eighteen lives being in her. 

After a lapse of some weeks, the mystery of why she had become uni ble 
was solved. <A handful of cotton-waste, carelessly dropped by someone, and drawn 
into the machinery, which it clogged, was who! pial for the calamity. 


1 Merely a handful of cotton-waste ! 


Enter the drawing-room carrying your hat in 
the above graceful and airy manner. 


objection te your resting your cup of tea on It. 


on your finger. This feat would doubtless amuse your 
bestess, but it requires study. 


WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR HAT DURING AN AFTERNOON CALL 


Were ENDING 
JAN. 16, 
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pos puUINOIE 
He Tries to Emulate the 

j Don and the Knights 


of the Round Table in 
Modern London, 
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“] waNT you now to go on knight duty.” said the 
Editor, in his most callous tones. ; 

I stammered something about my widowed mother, 
and my delicate health, and said the doctor forbade 
me to be out after nine. . 

“| said knight duty—spelt with a ‘k,’ numskull,” 
he answered. “I want you to revive the traditions of 
Arthur's Round Table hts for one day, dropping 
ina bit of the medieval style, after Raleigh and Drake 
and all those people. You know the principal require- 
ments—-gallantry, chivalry, plenty of adventure, 
rescucs of fair maidens, helping the weak, and all that 
sort of thing, only brought up to date. If people could 

Jo such gallant things in those times, why not to-day? 

nyhow, I wish you to try the experiment. You may 
be a knight of any period except the Stuart, which is 
barred entirely, as your narrative must be suitable for 
publication in this Journal. Rise then, Sir P. Double- 
hou,” he said, waving a ruler over my head, “ get thee 

one, sirrah, and let this office ring to-morrow morn- 
ing with about two columns of derring-do, or by mine 
halidome I will out thee for a churlish knave without 
hy reckoning!” . . 

He appeared to be getting so medieval himself, and 
o be fingering that ruler with such a threatening 
manner, that I gave a majestic sweep of my bowler 
hat, slung the tail of my overcoat over my right 
houlder and strode from the room muttering. 


1 PATRONISE AN ALE-HOUSE— 


I stroked my three days’ stubble thoughtfully, as 
hough it were an imperial, and meditated on what 
vere the essentials to chivalry on medieval lines in 
nodern London. I decided on ipod of swagger, any 
mount of gallant conduct, and above all, a Shake- 
perean dialect. To practise prac tea be impos- 
ible without a goodly string of old English oaths and 
nithets, and I had not the slightest intention of 
ttempting it. 

I wandered down the Strand until I came to an inn, 
hich had recently been constructed in the early Tudor 
yle of architecture. I swaggered in. Flinging m 
oat over my arm, I sate me at a table near by, an 
uck my feet out into the = stroking the while my 
“1a growth of beard in sardonic Musketeer 
shion. 

“Ho, there, host!” I cried in a loud voice, “be 
erry, my good fellow! ” 

Several people in the bar looked at me and laughed. 

e barman, too, did a grin, but took no more notice. 
vidently I had made no impression whatever on him. 
his was not enough for me. After waiting awhile, 
got up and strode up to the bar. 

“S'death!” I cried, sweeping a passage through the 
inking crowd. “A red murrain on thee for thine 


nattention. Dost not see when a gentleman of quality. 


mands wine?” 
—WHERE I AM CONSIDERED MAD. 


“Look, Bill, there’s a bloke off ‘is nut,” said a work- 
ng fellow. I thought this a fine opportunity for a bit 

Shakesperian wit, so replied : 

“Then, fellow, look thee well that thine own nut is 
ot soon off thee. "Twould seem easy to the knocking, 
ere I so inclined.” And laughing loudly at my own 
t, or what seemed to be wit, I seized the wine and 
uaffed it right merrily. Then grasping from my 
ouch a blue chalk I taken from the editor's table, 
marked up my reckoning.on the wall, and flung down 
gold piece or more on to the counter. It was not 
bol form in the Middle Ages to hand money—only 
pin flung down was ised. 

as this time, a considerable crowd had collected 
bund me. : 

“Garn,” said one; “’e ain’t off ’is nut. ’E’s one of 
em wot tours the music ‘alls. ‘E’s comin’ on at the 
wety matinée this afternoon. 

Then,” I exclaimed, “my music, peradventure, 
fre a music thou had’st well not face, thou scurvy 
pralion.” And I strode out of the place and took a 

to the Allabode Chop.House where I thought to 
e refreshment. I gave the cabman a purse of silver— 
elieval knights always carried an unlimited number 
purses about with them—and alighted from the 
hicle. I entered the feeding house with a bow to the 
sembled company, who looked up and stared. The 
ce is divided off into partitions, and was very full 
i a took a vacant seat next to ya lattes, where 

pied the pros of gallantry. And it was not 
§ before I had a denice, They seemed to be in 
urry, and the waiters were rushing to and fro, not 

aring to notice the ladies in question. I felt 
remely indignant, and after chafing for awhile at 
ir discomfort thought to serve them mysel!, seein 
t the waiting varlets were well occupied with muc 


tying of f 8. 
said, with a courtly bew, when I 


fesdames,” I 
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had removed my own cloak and hat, “peradventure 
you would wish attendance?” 

They smiled a little, and said “Yes. We are in a 
hurry. It is very annoying to have to wait.” 

“Ttruth, ladies, ye shall wait no longer. I myself 
will bring ye your meal. What wilt?” And I rose 
ready to serve them. They wanted beef and potatoes, 
and I strode to the counter where cooks served up 
steaming dishes by the dozen. 

“What ho, there, wizened whitening!” This was 
meant to hit off the elderly cook with a white shirt and 
apron. “ Beef and potatoes for ladies. And go to right 
merrily in the preparation, or 'twere worse ie thee.” 

“Well, sit down, and they'll get 'em. Can’t serve 
over the counter. Think you're the only one wot ’as 
to wait?” 

Here I thought a little knightly dignity, coupled 

with strength, would best meet the situation. 
_ “I wrangle not with such as you,” I said, “and it 
is not for myself that I call for viands. It is for ladies, 
who sit starving in yonder wooden keep.” I had said 
this in a tone tender, quiet, yet full of meaning. Then 
striking my hand on the counter, I cried “ Get to, then. 
Make meat for my mistresses, or, by the sword of mine 
ancestors, I will seize it and take it myself,” and, act- 
ing on my threat, I grasped two plates of meat and 
handed them to my charges, who thanked me, I 
thought, in a rather half-hearted fashion. 


I PRACTISE CHIVALRY— 


I then returned to the counter and clamoured for 
potatoes, and to my horror, the cook handed me, mut- 
tering the while, four of the vegetables yet in their 
skins. 

_ “S'blood!” I cried. “And would’st offer yon 

jacketed, blackened victuals unto ladies of quality? 

Off with yon skins instantly.” 

And I seized the potatoes and tore off the skins, 
flinging them far into the distance. Having thus pre- 

ared this repast, and devoured one for myself also, 
flung more silver to the waiting fellow and strode 

out to renew my quest of the afflicted 

I thought that these two incidents were in the best 
Plantagenet-cum-Musketeer vein, and decided that my 
Elizabethan English was i excellent. But 
I had to do a bit of chivalry to boot, so strode down the 
Strand seeking an opportunity for the exercise of my 
strong right hand. 

It was not long ere my knightly blood was again 
aroused. 

Soon I espied a maiden standing on the kerbstone. 
The traffic passed incessantly to and fro, yet still she 
tarried there. I discerned that she would fain cross 
the road, so approached her. 

“Lady,” I said, in the suavest manner, “ methinks 
you would fain traverse the way? Mayhap my trusty 
arm will better aid thee in the crossing.” 

—BUT DON’T MEET WITH GREAT SUCCESS. 
She looked startled, but my strong right hand had 
ipped hers, and before she had time to protest, I was 

Recriss her through the traffic, waving a dignified 
motion here and there to vehicles to stop while we 

ssed. When I had safely deposited her there, I 
bowed low, and swept my bowler, as I awaited the 
honeyed words of thanks that should accompany her 
smile of gratitude. . 

She was certainly smiling, but whether it was in 
gratitude or not I could not be sure. As for her words 
of recognition, what she said was: 

“Pore feller. Touched, I suppose. Now ’ow am I 
goin’ to get back again to catch the *bus I was going 
to get into when you dragged me across the street?” 

T had evidently made a mistake. - But he is a poor 
knight who stutters apologies and looks foolish. I was 
no stupid profferer of excuses. Rather would I rectif 
my folly, and see her into her ‘bus. I asked her whic 
‘bus she sought, and she said “ Blackwall.” At the 
moment a vehicle bearing that legend was passing. I 
bowed to her, and said I would stop it for her, and 
running lightly across the street, I cried, “Halt! A 
lady waits to ride.” It rah and I strode back 
again to re-escort her, but she had flown. I looked 
round, but she was nowhere to be seen. I disappeared 
down a side street, not wishing to bandy words with the 
hired "busmen, as would ill befit my rank. But I 
thought of the things that my predecessors in the 
knight business had suffered, and was bu up with 
fresh desire to help the weak and afflicted. 


“Dos the bonnet sing because it is covered with. 


birds?” 
2 Noi Dut the husband who pays for it whistles.” 
a 
THE company manners of her husband and sons are 
one of the erodtent trials in a woman’s life, and that of 
her daughters her greatest comfort. 
—————— 


Op Lap< (to district visitor): “It’s my ’ead that’s 
been troublin’ me so, misa, but the doctor, ’o says: 
‘You take these ‘ere piils, and you'll soon shake it 


off.’ ” 
, _ 
Huzranp: “Do you know that every time a woman 
ts angry she adds a new wrinkle to her face ?” 


Wife: “No, I do not; but if it is so, I presume it isa 
wise provision of Nature to let the world know what 
sort of a husband a woman has.” 


v. 


HOW | CIRCULATE. 


By a Penny. 


Coprersare the busiest, yet the least respected of the 
coins. We are the working classes of money, and sub- 
sequently come in for all the hard work with none of the 
admiration of our superiors in the coinage. 

There is just one period in a penny’s life when he 
comes in for a certain amount of iration and petting 
at the hands of his possessor. That is when he is just 
issued by the Mint. Then he finds the demand for him 
is ; 
copper starts life in a swagger sort of way. Unlike 
human beings, he enjoys luxury at the beginning of his 
life, and squalor and penury as he gets worn and old. 

We generally first see the light of the outer world on 
the counter of a bank. When the news goes round that 
a new lot of coppers have been born, the banks clamonr 
to have consignments of us sent to them. Banks like 
us when we are new and shining. So that when we are 
in the heyday of youth, we are carted from the Mint 
and sent round all over the country. I and 4,789 of my 
brothers first opened our eyes, after leaving the Mint, at 
the Central Bank, in Threadneedle Street. It was a 
very fine building, and everyone was smart and well 


Se looked at me and my pile of pals with envy, and 
several clerks came and admired me and spun me about. 
I thought I was in for a career of such flattering 
approval and luxurious surroundings. But I soon re- 
ceived a rude awakening. It was not long before a 
cheap-looking individual cam2 to the counter. Jt did 
not occur to me that he was after me or any of m 
colleagues. But I soon found out differently. Wit 
very little ceremony, a cashier shovelled me up witha 
dozen more, and piled us into a bag, where with, I 
Puppets hundreds oe othns,. a tied us up, and ee 
us to the messenger, in of a piece o r whic 
he handed to him 3 F mens 

I next found myself in a drawer, together with Jots of 
other coppers, but not all were shiny and new. Man 
were grimy and old, and bad strange designs on their 
surface quite different from those on mine. I neither liked 
the look of them, nor their smell. They looked as if 
their lives had been one ag campaign of squalor, and 
some of them were worn so thin as to be about half my 
own thickness. 

I did not remain in the drawer long. Soon I was 
flung out on toa counter which was that of a public 
house. Evidently the person who had taken mie from 
the bank was a barman, who had been sent for coppers 
pee Lend three — were _ across “ 
counter to a young man — ‘or a sixpence, an 
he was drinking a glass of beer. He. looked admiringly 
at me, and gazed at me almost affectionately for some 
time. Then he separated me from my old and worn 
collengues, and put me into his waistcoat pocket. There 
I remained for days. 

Once or twice he pulled me ont to look at me, and 
was about to hand me to someone elae, but said, 
“No, I won't part with it yet. I'll eae fora day or 
two longer.” I remained in his pocket for a week. 
When he nani me out my asbiny surface had disap- 

red. I was beginning to get old and worn like those: 
others. I left him ata coffee-stall in a horrible slam. 
He pulled me out and handed me to someone who was 
serving cakes and coffee at the stall. I thought he gave 
me an affectionate look before throwing me down with 
another coin, and he said as he did so, “Ah, well, I 
shall have to part with it or starve,” and as he said the 
words I felt glad to think that I was relieving his 


unger. 

I on now all grimy and wet, and had quite lost all 
pride in myself. I did not purticularly care where I 
should next find myself, It was a working man who 
next took charge of me. I did not remain with him 
, for he handed me to atram conductor, who flung 

to his satchel. I don’t know whether I was still 
ything to look at, but anyhow, he, the tram conductor, 
seemed very loth to part with me. He pulled me out 
several times as though to hand me toa accom, but 
instead, threw me back and kept me lying there. I 


lon 
me 
an: 


spent a whole day in his bag, but then night came. 
At midnight, he pulled me out with a lot of other 
lon and nies and counted us up. Then he 


Palked into a public house and handed twelve of us over 
to the barman, who took us, granbling, Ithought. This 
tram conductor was wot ullowed to deliver us up to the 
company’s offices with his silver and gold, but was 
expected to get rid of us as best he could and get silver 
in exchange. ; an 

This is the general rule with tram and ’bus companies. 
They make their fortunes out of us, but don’t want us 
i1 their own offices. Thus the conductors have to go 
round every night to try and get rid of us, and the on y 
people who they can usually get to take us are the publi- 
cans, who are in continuous need of us. Thus a penny 
spends a very considerable portion of its life in a public 
house. Once or twice in my career I have again found 
mycelf ina bank. Some of the sap eae to’ oni:ts, 
news2gents and others who have to do with me daily, pay 
me straight into their banking accounts. But I don't 
remain very long there as arule. It is not long before 
some publican or other tradesman sends round fer ine, 
te am not allowed to rest long in any particular 
place. 


“How Casamzls are Made.” see the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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FeTTerep Lives. 


A Story of the Prison and the Stage. 
By HENRY FARMER. 


CHAPTER LX. 
An Impression, and what Crump Gleaned from It. 


“ Hu,” muttered Crump, knocking in the top of an 
egg with a spoon, “I wonder if there'll be any news of 
importance for me at the Yard this morning. If, 
between now and this evening, nothing occurs requiring 

resance elsewhere, I think I shall pay a visit to tho 

dials neighbourhood. It will be an attempt to kill 
two birds with-one stone. I should like to locate Joe 
Hutt very much indeed ; it’s quite on the cards that he 
might help me in the matter of the Smasher, and, apart 
from that, there’s no in knowing where to look for 
gentleman of his calling. Also I should like to get to 
the bottom of this Selincourt pempta sete business. 
It’s puzzling me. It looks like blackmail in some shape 
or another. He didn’t want to prosecute and had mis- 
laid that letter—fishy, that, very fishy! I should like to 
have that letter. I don’t su it had anything to do 
with the diamond business, but it might—there’s no 
take a lot of fathoming, Mr. Selincourt. 
t afford to neglect anything where you’re concerned. 
But if I did have the good luck to bottle you up at the 
finish it would be a fine feather in my cap.” ne 

It was Sunday morning, the day following his visit to 

The Cock and Feathers,” and the littl man was 
making @ hearty breakfast, his lower jaw being in per- 
fect working order now. The meal finished, and after a 
pipe and a glance through the Rzrgnze, he betook him- 

to Scotian d Yard. As no personal telegraphic mes- 
a him, before receiving the reports of his 
subordinates, he turned his attention, as became a con- 
scientious detective, to the various official messages of 
general importance that as soon as received were posted 
on the tel Some of them were grim read- 
ing. Now it was the description of a body found, now 
of & man or woman missing, now of a suspicious person 
in custody refusing to give name or address. A man was 
wanted for ma ter, another wanted for murder, 
another wanted unfortunate women, each of 
whom claimed to be his wife. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Crump, “a burglary committed 
this morning in Felton Road; that’s in tho Black- 
dials district.” 

He read again the telegraphic statement that had 
attracted his attention: 

“Premises of No. 20 Felton Road, small jeweller’s 
shop, occupied by Thomas Hutton, broken into this 
morning bet Access gained through 


man with ; 
marks and a fragment of dark brown cloth, torn from 


coat or , found aang to outer wire of sky- 
ight. — approximate value of stolen property, 
£1650. Detailed list to follow as soon as possible.’ 

Noting that b had been committed in a 


ing that the burg] 
district in which he was interested, but without attach- 


written, and listened to the ve 
subordinates. They were uninterestingly monotonous. 
Matters were still in the same state of standstill. It 
was one o’clock when a private wire from Branley 
was delivered him, Superintendent Chaffers’ final report. 
- The little man whistled when he read that Esmée 
Conyers had pene a diamond pendant for fifteen 
pounds, and whistled again on learning that on Saturday 
midnight she had = a visit to eoge-sine r 
Gilderoy’s rooms, not leaving them till one o'clock. 
rest of the wire dealt with Garside. He had not 
travelled with the company to Wokechampton, but had 
left Branley later, booked for London. 

“Then,” muttered Crump, “we may expect him to 
turn up at Sawer's oe some time thi 
Diamond pendant pawned for fifteen pounds, eh? Hard- 

Ought to be; she’s in an e 
n on 


‘My own Beloved,’ wherever he may happen to be ’— 
0 eh nd ee iece of 
blotting- . If only it had recorded the ad of 
‘My own » wherever he may n to be ”»— 


yo Ww 
Now, let me see! Pendant was pawned Saturday even- 
ing. From the agp | she went to the theatre. It 
‘ @ registered letter after the 
theatre, and impossible on S y. Yes; I may be out 
of my reckoning altogether, but no harm will be done to 
wire Burleigh, of Wokehampton, to watch Miss Con- 
yers very closely, oe ae post registered letter, 


to ein ee name from postal authorities.” 
ie man ° 
a Ps been ay og long enough, and, Heaven 


knows, I ought to be used to these things, but it always 
goes against the grain when I have to set traps for a 
woman. And there was a lot of pathos about ‘My own 
Beloved’ and those few words on that bit of blotting- 
r. I fancy, if I could write, I’ve got stuff enough 
or a good many stories that would make the ers 
feel lumpy about the throat. And the saddest would 
be in which the sins of the guilty are visited on the 
Well, I must wire Burleigh.” 
; outh, and inwardly rebuked himself for 
moralising and suffering his private opinions to interfere 
with official business. 
up his lips and shook his head. 


Presently he 
His mind was now with Esmée’s late visit to 
Gilderoy’s rooms. Gilderoy had becn interviewed by 


in t. 
Me ont his m 


Chaffers on the subject of “Nelson,” and had been 
parti ly requested to treat the interview as confi- 
dential, but Chaffers’ private opinion of him was not 
altogether favourable. 

““My own Beloved,’” muttered Crump, “ ‘yours 
only, to the end.’ I should not like to think badly of 
the woman who wrote that. And though I’m terribly 
given to jump at conclusions, in this instance I’m not 
going ta,...I am not forgetting that she screened Scott 
at the risk of her reputation ; that she put up with Mrs. 
Gullet’s slanging tongue without a murmur. y 
private notion is that Amy Cunningham is premerea to 
make, and has made, very great sacrifices for ‘My own 
Beloved.’ It might be that her visit to Gilderoy was not 
altogether unconnected with Scott, and so, through 
Scott, with Stanley. But that’s merely surmising. I'm 
very grateful to Chaffers for his pains.” 

Someone knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” 

A man, in policoman’s uniform, entered and handed 
him a printed telegram. . . 

ae Just come from the Blackdials Road Station, Mr. 


Crump glanced at it. It ran thus: 

“Joc Hutt traced. Cleaver’s Rents, Mumpus Court. 
Wire further instructions.” ? 

“Answer,” said Crump, “‘Watch him. Will look 
you up some time this evening.’ ” 

“Very good, Mr. Crump.” 

It was past three o'clock when Crump, after leaving 
certain instructions and directions where he was likely 
to be found if required, returned to his rooms. After a 
meal he indulged in a sleep, pulling down the blind, as 
he expressed it, and rigalocy | out all worries and per- 
plexing probloms for a good hour. It was dark when, 
after a strong cup of tea to clear away any mental cob- 
webs, he left his rooms and mounted an omnibus. He 
alighted on reaching the Blackdials Road, and proceeded 
on foot. Though it was Sunday cvening, Jacob Monk’s 
old-fashioned little shop, with its entrance in Rattlo 
Lane, was open. Crump looked through the window at 
the old man, who, wearing a skull-cap and bespectacled, 
sat behind the counter poring over a newspaper, and 
passed on. Noticing a man sending in a stiff, military 
attitude not far away, he shook his head rather sorrow- 
fully. He was so obviously a policeman in plain clothes. 

_ “Dear me!” he sighed, “ag conspicuous as a danger- 
signal. And they will wear their regulation boots.” 

The policeman standing in the entrance of the Black- 
dials Road police-station eyed the homely little man who 

resented himself and demanded sharply his business. 
is manner changed when Crump mildly explained. 

“Mr. Weston’s inside, sir. Just taking a charge.” 

Crump passed into the station-hall. At the far end, 
railed off, an inspector of police sat at a tall desk; 
facing hm in a miniature dock, held up by a bacly con- 
stable, was what looked like an animated heap of rags. 
Another constable stood up close to the rails stating the 


charge. 

It was a “ drunk and incapable.” ” 

je approached sue . The inspector 
him with a nod and “I shan’t be a minute!” 
addressed the animated bundle of clothes: 

“Now then, come on! Let’s have your name and 
address!” 

“ What's that to you?” 

The slurred words were followed by @ barking cough, 
and the bundle of clothes quivered and shook like a 
ragged scarecrow on a windy day. 

A face was visible to Crump now, a grey, emaciated 
face, the only colour about it the red of the blotched 
nose. 

“Come, no nonsense! What’s your name?” 

“What's that to pout I haven’t got one—perhaps 
Tm dead and buried! Good old Hampstead! ” 

A drunken laugh that changed into a cough. Then a 
sudden paroxysm of rage and an outpouring of 
blas hemy. 
lacor 


reeted 
en he 


ake him to the cells!” said the inspector 
ml ° 

Gorearaing. someting, and st: ling, the drunkard 
was hustled by the burly constable through a door 
into the ee eee where the cells were placed. 
A heavy door med. But for some while after coughs 
and curses penetrated into the hall. 

“Know anything about him?” asked the inspector of 
the constable responsible for the arrest. 

“One of the Mumpus Court lot. Goes by the name of 
the Master of Arts. 

The inspector came down from his lofty stool, and, 
having shaken hands with Crump, led the way into an 
office-like room, ‘the inspector’s room. An array of 
brightly-polished handcuffs and leg-chains over tho 
mantelpicee gave a touch of local colour. 

“T’m much obliged to you, Weston,” said Crump, “ for 
finding Hutt for me.” 

“Pm much obliged to you. I'd no idea he was in our 
neighbourhood. But we've got his description and 
pores, and, thanks to these, one of my men spotted 

im this morning leaving Mumpus Court, one of the 
nastiest spots in our district. From one of the inhabi- 
tants of the court, who occasionally obliges us with 
information, I learnt indirectly that he’s been there 
some time—his quarters are on the fourth storey of 
Cleaver’s Rents—and that he’s been working at the 
ow: There’s nothing against him at present, is 

ere 

“No; only he’s an old friend of the Smasher’s, and 
bitten Crump. asked «few questions about, Wil 

n mp as afew questions ut William 
assert 


Jameson and the assault on , but was dis- 
ppointed at learning practically nothing more than had 
eee told him by Grogan . 


“And what about this burglary case of h 
asked ; “ anything fresh?” anon 
math Laad” fe was onty assent fren fh 
° was on acci e 
poet ejaculated Crump, interested. . 


Waxx Ending 
Jam. 16, 1902, 


“ Hutton, the jeweller, does a good bit of modcllin 
for statuettes and 20 on, and is a very clever fellow = 
the ganie. He was at work late last night in his shop 
on a model for a bronze statuette, and put away |,;, 
model and a lump of wet clay in one of the drawers, | 
took no particular notice of the stuff when I ed over 
the premises. But Hutton brought it round to me (),;; 
evening. oe A gee ——- rote promo Tes. 
sion of a . e burglar proba! is hang 
into-the drawer when he was sea: round.” : 

The inspector unlocked a.desk and ‘took out a pie-|'.}, 
containing a greyish lump of modelling clay. It });,;. 
uzon its surface a very clear impression of a hand, a ji... 
hand, 

“ Most interesting,” exclaimed Crump, examinine {}.. 
impression intently, “a large and most powerful |h:;:;;. 
Look at that thumb-mark! Crooked, coarse-grai:;: :; 
spatulate fingers—a hand that's worked hard. Hullo:~ 

His eyes had suddenly started to twinkle like star.. 

The impressions of the four fingers were particul.:|- 
distinct, the very graining of the skin recorded on ;).. 
clay. A little slantwise across these impressions ray ;:, 
upraised ridge. ; . 

“Weston,” said Crump, quietly handing him the p:.. 
dish, but his eyes still exceedingly bright, “do you ii: 
to know who burgled No. 20 Felton Road? ” 

“What do you mean? Yes!” 

. cally Scott, alias the Smasher!” 

‘ But—— 

“Tf,” continued Crump, “you happen to have 1}; 
Smasher's official description anywhere handy, vou \.,}! 
find mentioned a deep scar stretching a little slaniy;-- 
across the fronts of the four fingers of the right hand. | 
am speaking from memory, but you will fiid 1), 


correct. 

The little man tapped the astonished inspector p!.,- 
fully on tho chest with his forefinger. 

“JT am more than ever grateful to you,” he chuc'.!: |, 
“ for having located Joe Hutt!” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
“It’s Our Man Right Enough!’’ 


Lorsrpep Jog, on returning to his garret from Maz 
Alley, found the Smasher still sleeping soundly, nor ti: 
he attempt to wake him till breakfast was prepared, 
Then he roused him, precisely as on the previous mor:- 
ing, with a heavy blow in the ribs and “ git up, you lazy 

0: 


“Sunday, ain’t it?” said the Smasher, when, later. 
stripped to the waist and violently rubbing his spil:: 
head with a wisp of a towel, he returned from a was!i a: 
the sink outside. “ Was you ever in church, Cully, 10: 
countin’ prison Gs gwd ” 

“Once,” grunt Lopeided Joe, who had mad» no 
reference so far to his having been out that moriir=. 
“ only once.” . 

st t was you must struck with, the singin’ voic:. 
and pealin’ of the organ, or the sermonisin’ P ” 

“Neither,” grunted the stoic; “what took mr fur 
was the colleétin’ boxes. I’ve been round to Mane) 
Alley this mornin’.” 

“You ’ave!” a 

A bright light of anticipation gleamed from t! 
Smasher’s needle eyes. : . 

“Tare! Well, I managed to ’it across Bill Jameson. 
what ain’t—this bein’ only by the way—no class, and‘: 
says to me ’e ain’t see’d nothink of the Master of \1- 
since ’e left ’im last night to come round ’ere to fe:ch 
whatever it might be that ’e’d left be’ind. I’m aferrd 
I may ’ave skeered ’im.” 

The Smasher rasped out an oath. ; 

“Tt was my fault. I asked you to try that ti 
experiment on ’im!” . . 

“ Well,” said Lopsided Joe laconically, “ if ’e’s goue. 
’e’s gone, and if ’e ain’t maybe ’e’ll turn up agen. Si 
down and pitch into the wittles.” 

The meal passed by with scarcely a word spok«. 
Silence was the main characteristic of the remaind«r 
the day. Lopsided Joe seomed stolidly content to :a* 
nothing, to apparently think of nothing, and do nothing 
beyond smoking hi ive and taking his meals. _1!'- 

hilosophy was all-sufficing. But the time hung terribly 
Reasite on the Smasher’s hands. e man of actici 
hungered to be doing something. Sometimes he par 
to and fro, breathing heavily as though the atmospliciv 
stifled him; sometimes he sat brooding, with !:- 
shoulders hunched up, and puffing away desperately 3: 
his stumpy pipe. ; 

A clock was striking nine o’clock when Lopsided Jvc. 
having jerked his thumb first at the hearthstone ai 
then at the door, picked up the ba! grey beeper! poker. 

he kon I shall be gittin’ round to Sheen’s now wit! 
the swag.” 

He forced up the hearthstone. The Smasher’s fuce 
brightened somewhat at the sight of the loot. That. »t 
tens qasnypone! een done for his youns tof 7 

“It’s very g of you, Loppy, very pally of you \% 

0 takin’ the stuff round te ‘Bheen’s,” he whisper 
uskily, “and to look arter, so to speak, the commerce: 
side o’ the job. I ain’t got many pals, but you're one ©! 
’em. You are, so’elp me!” ; 

“Old your jaw!” ted Joe, as he proceeded ‘9 
pack away watches and other articles of jewellery inte 
the mysterious pockets of his wonderful coat. “Tir 
stuff’s worth between a ’undred and fifty to two ’unds a 
quid, oa if you git a ’undred out of old Shecn, think 


yourself R 
“Y a] 1 yada hes “fq eezed at. Better th: 
think. Git flimsies, Loppy nen 

not! D'ye think I'm an idjut that I should git anythi:' 

else but flimsies? ” 
“ No offence, ” 


” 
Loppy._ I feels I’m a durned sks 
o’ the job to you.” 
Lee 3 Lock the door arter me.” 
‘Alone, the Smasher stripped off his coat and rolled vr 


A new idea for using pressed flowers will be found in the January LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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i VERY STRANGE STORY. wre] 


emarkable Story of an American in Europe. 


iAT HE FOUND IN SWITZERLAND, TOOK BACK TO AMERICA, 
AND SENT OVER TO ENGLAND. 


IMPORTANT eee 4 
‘When ordering, please state length of Dress Skirt in front | 

trom below wales ; also size of Corsets worn, or waist 

measurement over drees. 


TERMS. Sond only és. with order. If the parcel meets 


“Pye got a story to tell,” said one of the best | chemists in the city to sea if the old fellow in 

‘business men in Boston to ® party of | Switzerland had fooled me by giving me a 

“Jt’s the strangest, most remarkable | worthless formula. The chemist analysed a 

ugh which I over passed. | small quantity of the oil I had retained, and 
{ found that the recipe was precisely the same. 

Of course we had tosee| “The same chemist told mo that the oil was 


Stores can get it for 
you; 1/+ per packet 


of 18 doses. Send 
her ankle dreadfully. | for curing pains and aches of every nature, It }*™Ped eurelone for ONO ooo eed AU ery eLcrrons whe ean introduce 


cracked and three was simply wonderful. ‘This herb, he declared, | Free Sample. New Customers aro requesicd io wrile for terms. 


J. G GRAYES, 


23 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 


—couldn’t bear | While the other ingredients were well known to | KAPUTINE LTD., 
sorts of mix- | the green herb added the greatest value to HUDDERSFIELD. 


yyy * ankle—tried “Of course, I was pleased, but the matter soon 
4, everything. | pe from my mind, and after a while we went 
He had it toBerlin. The day of our arrival the weather was 
massaged : cold,raw,andnasty. The wind niade yon feel like 
twice a day asieve—it went right through you. The sudden 
— morning change brought on a terrilile cold in my chest. 
andevening The pain was acute, and reemed to yo through 
— but that medllatonce. I felt I was dono for—couldn’t 
didn’t do breathe—thought I was gcing to die. Don't 
any _ good. ; laugh—that’s just how it was. I couldn’t go 
My wife was | downstairs to breakfast, Had to lie down. 
win bed three | Told my wife to send for a doctor. I was in such | Morehard Bishop, Devon, 
Y¥ WIZE FELLFROMTHE CARRIAGE. Wok, pain. I never thought of the oil, but my wife did, | Recommended by the 
“The doctor said one day: ‘That ankle will She remembered her ankle. She got someone in | Marchioncss of Water- 
nd in the course of time, but you want to' the hotel to rub it on my cheat, and in| fr Ledy arthor mn, 
e your wife away from Paris to some quiet two hours I was as well as fen this minute, | “8 Bue» Terry, ete. 
ince” So I packed up and went to a little The oil did wonders for me ns well as for my 
“After we arrived in the village, I sent for overy kind of pain, ache, and inflammation— SHORT 
other doctor. He came, and said the only way that I will stako my reputaticn on tho state- 


lage in Switzerland. My wife had to be car- | wife. Do you blame me for being enthusiastic 
cure that ankle was to have it massaged twice ment that it will cure more ailments than any- STORIES 


1 introd 
: Bux la, C & 
~ IJs.74.—W,. Rircwic Radnor 
Drive Liscard, Chesht 
8 SS 


Legibleas print 64. pcge, 
transposed correctly 6a, 
page. MRs. CONYERS. 


Me esmed || (fhe Original 
A POSTCARD::":::."«: B/PARIn ZI | eee 


Organ Buy 
ing for the Hume, School, or Mission. 2 


reemiand | Chocolate 
J. H. OSBORNE, —_—S- 


ed to and from the train. She was positively about it? — 

pIpless. | “Dve tried this oil so often—I've tried it on 

day. I didn’t have much faith in it, but thing elso that human man ever put together. 
could I do? I employed a native It is a positive remedy for rheumatism. I have 


pmen to mas- ; living, breathing faiti in it. It is that green 

go the ankle, | herb from Switzerland ° - Id 15 CHARTERHOUSE STREET. 
| that gives it the almost a LONDON, E.C. 
“wittnes, Ttisthichers Saeed vee por 
| Virtues, 18 this her lo sen ig paper 
| that gives it the green _” WEEKLY. is named, FREE 
| colour, and it is the ==> 

of Nature. = . 


| here, you haye 
‘my story, gentlemen. 
| Every word is true as 
| Gospel, and the half \\ 
‘has nct been told. I 
| have such unbounded \ 
: confidence in the f# 
| preparation that I. 

\ ve organised acom- © ALWAYS SaT WITH ONE 


Mar =6YEARS’ SUCCESS 
THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY ror 
Coughs, Colds, ‘2%, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, && 


\ 


Chey Influenza, Whooping-% 


or'® 


* 
The woman’ ,, ¥ y for its manu- FOOT oN a cHarR.” 
mirked that 1 =MPLOYED A NATIVE WOMAN. Tectare, and invested a lot of cash in it. You 
we would put off onr departure for a day, she ‘all know mc as a conservative man, and every 
puld bring something to rub on the foot that | cent. I put up goes into comething which 
puld cure it. That seemed queer to me. Why | positively know to be meritorious. ; 
dn’t she brought it before? I suppose she’ “The name is Omega Oil. It is not like any- 
nted her engagement to last as long as thing elsc in America. It is no more liko other 
ible, | linaments than high noon is like midnight. It 
“Well, we waited a day, and the next morn- | contains vegetable substances that you havo 
ig the woman came with a queer-looking green never tried before. You must not judge it by 
a ee This = rubbed on my wife’s other linameuts. ad ging lo say alia not 
. In about two hours my wife said: cure your pains and aches, use it will, ~ 
“<Why, my foot feels all right now.’ And — “I¢ will penetrate to your very boncs, and] {UR SN gh A 
e eond up naa walked. I wae astounded. It soothe, acter, and veepateny age aes oe 4 f S ou I oarsen ess, &c. 
dn't seem possible, but it was so, just the | is nothing in it except what grows out o e ret 
fue, at , a ground, et has the beautiful colour of Nature oe) hd HAS MADE 
“I said to myself: ‘If that queer oil can re- | —it is a sparkling cmerald green. Rub ft in 
eapainin two hoursthat the doctor couldn’t freely. It will not blister or burn the ekin. 
re in six weeks, it must be a most wonderful | Rub it in and the hurting will stop. : 
ng, and I'm going to find out all about it.’ Omega Oil cures 
“I hunted the woman up, and asked : ‘ Where Weak Backs, Lame 
d you get that oil ?’ Shouldere, Tired 
““ My grandfather makes it,’ she replied. | 
= is your grandfather?’ was my next | 


“Oh, he lives in such-and-such a street.’ 
cpr you take me to see him ?* 
es, 


“I said I wanted to find out what the oil was | 
ade of, but the woman : | 
My grandfather won't tell you. He keeps | . 
secret. Ho makes a living from it. He sells | “TOOK ALL THE STIFFNESS 
to people around here to cure rheumatism, OUT OF HIS LIMES. 
mee and all kinds of bodily aches and Swollen, Tired, Sweaty Feet. 


peo; ; 
i Rosa to seo that fg maagert and I the muscular tiesues after hard exercise, hard 
old. I 


Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION. —Tiere are 20 many imitations 
of this enceessful, avud therefore popular, remedy that 
it is of the wkmost tinportance you should use the 
word “ OWBRIDGS " when buying Lung 
Tonic, ond TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 


Irepared by 


W. T. COWBRIDGE, 4.7.5, Chemie, Kel 
every whero in byities. at 1s. 1id., 
= tt. te as, OL, & ils. 


coryniuitt. 


it. It was his only; Your chemist either eells Omega Oil or he can 
ing get it for you if he wauts to. Never accept 
San t substitutes or trade with a person who tries to 


them. 
that I was going oir 


If your druggist persistently refuses to give 
Seika quantity of the | what you ask for, oe" ot Ltd., of 14 and 16 
wife having recovered, we went back to 


| Euston Buildings, N.W., will send you 
the recipe to one of the best | for 2s. 


a Leg aid for ls. 144, or a largo kottle 


ae a | 
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WEAK MADE in ASTHM A. 


STRONG. 
=| Marvellous Elixir of Life Discovered ‘A CURED SUFFERER passed into the ARMY 
ACTIVE SERVICE AT THE FRONT 


by Famous Doctor Scientist That 
Cures Every Known Alilmont. 
= Of the War = 
| Now Returned as Well as Ever! 


to his ordinary business, unaffected by the arduous datics of a 


SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


WEek ENDING 
dak. 16, 1902, 
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HAIR RESTORER 
SENT FREE. 


Mr. Johan Craven-Burleigh’s offer to all who desire to grow Hair. 


I have decided for a short time 
to renew my offer of sending a 
testing sample of my wonderful 
hair growing preparation, abso- 
lutely frea to any person who asks 
for it, and who will agree to use it 
according to my simple directions. 

If this is done I am positive that 
the results will be surprisingly 
“. gratifying. 

‘I ask you particularly to try my 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected That 
Seem Like Miracles Performed— 
The Secret of Long Life of 
Olden Times Revived. 


The Remedy is Free to All Who 


t 
After years of patient study, and delvi 


, preparation if you have tried others — ——_—_— 
t+; without success. Many of the Sted Name and Aakers: ALL HAY FEVER, 
. commendatory letters that come CHRONIC 
S to St are from persons ye having CHEST CONSUMPTION, 
tried various advertised liquids for fi]. : 
: hair growth with no obvious result, sig ame nd —— pile Rise rl COMPLAINTS, CATARRHS, 
have used mine with the utmost Hf realms of medical science, Dr, James W. BLOoD 
satisfaction, there being a pulpable growth started after a few fi] Kidd, 423 First National Bank Building, ; THROAT 
applications. Fort Wayno, Ind., U.8.A., makes the SPITTING, AFFECTIONS, 
In cases where persons have been bald for years, or where the EMPHYSEMA, ? 
hair has fallen out because of disease, the use of my Fs, aay has Sineaholl to: Eas Manes Treated in the eame 
brought a vast number of genuine testimonials.” For forcing hair succonstul uiaune®. $ > : ‘al manner, 
where it does not show a tendency to crow (as in the production of i= q ——- 


a moustache) also in arresting the falling out of hair, my prepara- 
tion is wonderful in effect. 


A TEST WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


So great has been the demand for my hair grower thrt Iam 
reveiving orders from all parts of the world. People in distant lands 
write that they never knew of such a remarkable hair grower before. 

I never pay theatrical persons or others to endorse me, but only 
use the genuine unsolicited recommendations of persons in ordinary 
walks of life, and I will with pleasure supply copies of hundreds of 
such letters from people whose bona sides are unquestioned. 

I will send a tin of my preparation for testing, with letter of 
directions, in a plain, ecaled cover'ng, promptly, upon receipt of 
two stamps for posting, &. Addves3, mentioning name of this 
publication— 


J. CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 110 St. Martis's Lane, London, W.C. 


Ma. H, LIDGETT.—(From a photo.) 


f3) a es 
Striking Evidence. 
ONE OUT OF — OF SIMILAR CASES. 
reply sufferer, 
= Ufter ‘Pour Years’ Complete Freedom from His Old 
Complaint, 
MB. LIDGETT writes: Epceer, December 2nd, 19¢'1, 
Se ee een ee ee et ered inal Wedeccoar eae 
got to the Polen ntek he con tell when I sawed as & soldier a little after <i 


e and then again for active service in South Africa, aud, in 
fact, I am better in health than ever I was, ‘If you want to kuow more, or want to see 


{oa will call or write to my ; Say place ‘of ‘usiness ie sscuasbencctet acess ‘ 


. bay | 


DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


discovered the elixir of life. That 
able with the aid of a mysterious 
Tees al tstcyenca'ie has pan to search- Ley OW 

result of the years he has spen Mr, Lidgett is te well.” . H. 40.01,—. 
ing for this precious mooring . Years previous to the 

cure any and every disease Another sufferer to the Institute for'the address of Mr. H. Lidge.t, whose 
tothe human boly. There is testimonial was The address was given, and the sufferer said he revcived 
the doctor’s carnestness in the following aot get poe 


— 
claim, and the remarkable cures that sin, re Salle ES Os oo. Oe grit Sotenter. 1 ew 
1. : it was under Paul Weidhaas. It te true that I 
daily effecting ceem to bear him out left the at Thed suffered a a5, and. was ‘under five doctors, aud 

‘at 


; ce of 3 re based =A from the v me ate ont eee night, I had a good rest, and slept 
R Cc C ni ¢ 
ME H SAMUEL 'B The Case in its first stage was thus described:— 
ase ia rs age Wi as i— 

8) E AR S | R . in snficient quantities to Aad dag come on quite suddenly, a in the night, with a bad couch, and 

ability to cure, so there is absolutely no 

S. Va NV. 'D M ia : risk torun. Some of tle cures cited are 
vory remarkal le, and but for reliable wit- 


nesses would hardly be credited. The lame 
FR E E G R A 71S have thrown away crutches and walked 


about after two or three trials of the 


YOUR GREAT ¢ | Soo lan teal etre tat 


families and friends in perfect health. 


is 
eoem like a sort of spasm, and give bin the chest if they continue long. 1: is 
about six years ge lye the attacks first menced. sj re 
a full course of the treatment Mr. L: writes: 

I am happy to tell you I fecl restored to health again, for I feel as well as ever I did, 
I will recommend it to all I think in nced of such a cure, for it is within the reach of 
all, aa to the cost, however humbie. I cannot into words what I would soy is 
praise of it ina letter, but when I give you my heartfelt thanks for the cure, also for 
your kirdness in my case, I ho, e you will receive it in the it is sent.—I remain, 


gen to clear in the i The attacks 
etm pat in hay rn 
com: 


ine Rheumatism, neuralgin, stomach, heart yours sinc-rely, | Full addivss me 24 HENRY LIDGETT, 8Stockp rt. 
Pp Fe . . The Director is prepared to pay £1 “BW toany Churitable 
That will result from liver, kidney, blood and skin diseases, an Inetitution if the alore ave act a enhnncti 
0 bladder, troubles disappear as by magic. H from the pe‘ient's own lotters. ‘The ori sina be seen at the Paul Weidliaas 


Headaches, backaches, nervousness, fevers, If 

DEALING DIRECT consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, 
citarrh, bronchitis, and all affections of If 
the throat, lungs, or any vital organs are 
easily overcome in a space of timo that is 
simply marvellous. 

Partial paralysis, Jocomo‘or ataxia, 
d y, gout, scrofula and piles are quickly 


WITH 
H. SAMUEL 
WRITE r 
and permanently removed. It puities the 


AT ONCE extiio system, blood, and tissues, reztores 


Hygienic Institute bond uirers. 
Eend ful = end Meioes’. ‘with description ef complaint to 


The Paul Weidhaas Hygienic Institute, 16R Buckingham Rd., Brighton, 


FROM WHERE YOU WILL RECEIVE 


FREE OF GOST 


FULL PARTICULARS AXD PAMPHLET WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


CATALOGUE 


AS ADVERTISED. 


normal nerve power, circulation, anda s‘ate ” WORK SAME TTNG 
of perfect health is produced at once. To WARIS CA 7 Td RELY, 
the doctor all syetemsare alike and equally ENGLISH i 
affected by this great ‘Elis’r of Life.” ‘ OUR WORLD-FAMED 
Send for Fs ggg Angst It is free to MANUFAC TURE \ x 
every sufferer. State what yon want to ag & Bi E 
Mey cured of =~ <= pes caer for it will] | PRICE 26f casi 4 8 DAY DOU 

sent you free, by return maul. D ¥ ” R 

Hencmaber, a letter to America from the or4 {Deposit ; My | OMATIC 
British Ielea requires 2}d. pomtage: Write fd iW fh), \ 1. 
your name very plain, and be sure to give ae : & : 1 ; rhea 
Lined Ke eo so there can be no = 1 fy) is ALLER _ 
mistake in delivery. f : " j head reise 

; PRG, Cots 26f- ONCE ino fifetine 


Over 218 pages, goog with 3,000 magnificent en- Na { 
gravings. Astudy ef this great x will easily convince EITHER : aT 
the reader of the sterling nivale derived from being HELP WANTED ("om ti | : 

im direct touch with the manufacturer. v0 af ' A: 


SAVE HALF YOUR OUTLAY. 
CENTS’ REAL SILVER WATCHES, &.G. SOLID COLD BROOCHES, 3G. 
Beautiful Real Gold Betrothal RINGS, set with Real Stones, 6/6. 


AND COUNTLESS THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR CENUINE BARCAINS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


1H. SAMUEL, vice: 3, MANCHESTER, 


Ah 


finished, Simple Instractions, 
Weite To-day For The Work. . 
THE H.C. KNITTING CO., : i 
60, DEPT, R ), HIGH SON TOATE BRADEO 


wh 


